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The professor Says-- 


Because school and play go hand in hand 


in the job of education for living, 


YOU NEED— 


Keercattou 


The magazine especially planned to provide you with 
recreation ideas and know-how for organization, leader- 
ship trends, philosophy, news. Other pertinent informa- 
tion included. 


$4.00 per year 50¢ per copy $3.70 libraries 


IF YOU HAVE MISSED THE 

School Issue — September 1954 
BE SURE TO GET IT IMMEDIATELY. Among articles: Children and the Crea- 
tive Life; Community Recreation Programs and their Relation to Schools; Oppor- 
tunities within the Secondary School Program for Education for Leisure (A Study) ; 
Pre-School Cooperation in Camp Programs; Supervised Recess; More than Make- 


Believe: others. 


ALSO SUBSCRIBE TO THE NEW 
Recreation Program Aids 
A year-round bulletin service, mailed to you in packet form every two months. Con- 


tains recreation program bulletins, additional seasonal and holiday material, sug- 


gestions for parties, games, music, crafts, drama, other activities. $5.00 per year. 


Order NOW! 


(Both a special price to NRA members. Write for information) 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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7 As the Gditor Sees It. a 


There have been many surveys of student 
council organization and activities, but few of 
the student council sponsor. In this issue will be 
found Mrs. Freda W. Marden’s abstract of such 
a study in New Jersey. Surely this excellent type 
of survey, with its accompanying publicity, can 
have a most wholesome influence because by 
showing strengths and weaknesses it helps to set 
standards for student counciling. Let’s have 
more of these! 


We have said before that although the home- 
room idea is a most excellent one, the plan has 
not developed as it should have, largely because 
too much “capitalization” has been unintelligent. 
Following his investigation Dr. Koss (in this is- 
sue) summarizes teacher complaints as (1) in- 
consistency between administrative thought and 
practice, (2) inadequacy of allowed time, and 
(3) too many activities and duties, especially of 
the clerical and money-collecting type. And, very 
logically, he blames the school administrators. 

We agree with him. A school administrator 
will tend to get just about what he wants from 
his teachers—in athletics, English, music, home- 
rooming, or anything else. 


As we have said before, we have never yet 
seen a “bust” in student council conferences and 
workshops. On the other hand, nearly all of 
these programs have a serious lack—an apprecia- 
tion to the host school, college, city, or other 
institution or organization. 

Always, there is an official welcome by some 
representative of the institution or organization. 
But only rarely have we heard a proper response 
from the president or chairman to that welcome. 
And still more rarely have we heard, at the end 
of the program, a formal expression of apprecia- 
tion to the host. This is downright discourteous. 

Such an expression may be made by the 
president or chairman; better still it should come 
as a motion formally voted by the entire group. 
This, too, gets it into the minutes. Whether it 
comes in the business meeting or at the end of 
The 


the conference is relatively immaterial. 


important thing is that it should come. 
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Writes Gerald M. Van Pool, Director of Stu- 
dent Activities of The National Association of 
Student Councils in the December number of 
STUDENT LIFE: 

“Our office receives numerous letters every 
vear asking for information on starting a student 
court. DON’T. 
The whole idea of the student court is negative 
in that it seeks to punish offenders for some act 
of wrongdoing. The student council is a posi- 
tive organization and it has no business attempt- 
ing to punish anyone. If punishment is neces- 
sary, it should be handled by the school adminis- 
tration and not by the students. If students want 
to improve conduct around the school, this is 
most commendable and ought to be encouraged. 
It can be accomplished through some group as 
an Ethics Committee which seeks to persuade 
students to act in a more cooperative manner 
than threatening to ‘slap them down’ if they 
don’t. The student court is on its way out, and 
I am very happy to help it on its way.” 

And we agree 100% with Mr. Van Pool. 


My answer in every case is: 


Writes E. A. Thomas, Editor of THE KAN- 
SAS HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES JOURNAL, 
and Commissioner of the State Association: 

“Principals and coaches are requested to 
check with particular care on any proposals to 
present awards to football players, coaches, or 
schools whose teams might have earned recogni- 
tion. 

“It is not permissible for players to accept 
any awards from outside their own 
schools. The only awards that may be accepted 


sources 


are local school letters or awards made by 
leagues, such as medals, provided the league 
awards are announced before the season opens. 


“Certificates of award from agencies outside 
the schools are not permitted. It is the custom of 
many civic organizations to honor local athletes 
by means of recognition dinners and programs, 
but these must be confined to the athletes of the 
local community. There is a definite limit upon 
the value of awards that may be accepted by 
coaches.” 


Again—AMEN. 
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““Extraclass activities are acknowledged to play a large role in developing social 
as well as educational objectives in schools in America and overseas.” 


Desirable and Undesirable Policies 
for Extraelass Activities 


UESTIONNAIRES ON EXTRACLASS AC- 
TIVITIES are received and answered each 
year by high schools all over the country. 

Searcely any high school escapes the question- 
naire treatment. Usually, most of the question- 
naires attempt to ascertain status of some phase 
of the activity program. 

These questionnaires inquire for details im- 
plied by such questions as: How many extraclass 
activity groups does your school sponsor? How 
do you organize for pupil activities at the be- 
ginning of the school year? What percent of the 
student body takes part in activities? What good 
practices can you report? Do you pay coaches 
and sponsors for their extraclass duties? How 
are school clubs and social groups financed? 
Do you have an “activity ticket?” Do you have 
an activity budget? Does the board of educa- 
tion contribute to financial support of activities? 
What eligibility requirements do you have for 
membership on teams and in school clubs? And 
so on and on. 

Replies to questions like these emphasize 
status and quantity—-What? How much? How 
often? They reveal what the high schools are 
doing about extraclass activities, not necessarily 
what they should be doing. This article is con- 
cerned with the last part of the preceding sen- 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows students from Lincoln 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, exhibiting their 
dolls representing many nations. The teacher of 
this group is Miss Cecelia M. Crum. This picture 
was printed in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
in conjunction with a story written by J. C. Neil- 
son, Public Information editor, State Department 
of Revenue. The cooperation of the editors of the 
Journal is appreciated. 

The lower picture shows a group of girls from 
Whittier, California, High School, as they dem- 
onstrate a pin wheel done with the aid of brightly 
colored scarves. This is one of many varieties of 
dancing observed in the Girls’ League Hi Jinx, 
annual dramatic and dance production—an all- 
girl affair. This traditional program was started 
during the school year, 1927-28. See page 187, 
this issue. 
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tence: What should high schools be doing about 
the management of extraclass activity programs? 

Studies of status are important so we may 
know where we stand. But equally essential are 
value judgments of the worth of activity pro- 
grams. It doesn’t make sense for a high school 
to plump for more and more activities and more 
and more participation without trying to find 
out whether the already existing activities are 
satisfying the interests and wishes of the pupils. 
We have had so much of the go-go-go philosophy 
that emphasizes activity for the sake of activity. 
A little of the stop-look attitude is now needed. 

In this article the 
points about policies and practices which he con- 
siders desirable or undesirable, effective or ob- 
jectionable. The value judgments merely rep- 
resent one man’s viewpoints developed out of 


writer will make some 


years of experience with high school activities in 
most sections of the country. The items are not 
a checklist nor are they exhaustive. You may 
disagree with some of them. If you do, all that 
can be expected is that you will give your rea- 
sons. The major purpose of the article is not to 
convince but to clarify and challenge. 

Nobody seriously questions the value of ex- 
traclass They are acknowledged to 
play a large role in developing social and educa- 
tional objectives in high schools both in America 
and overseas. They generate school spirit and 
high morale. They enlarge the acquaintanceships 
of youth. They supplement the formal curricu- 
lum. They foster physical and mental develop- 
ment for the individual and teamwork for the 
group. There never has been disagreement on 
the objectives of extraclass activities. It is the 
implementation of the objectives that causes 
some difficulty. Our concern here is with the im- 


activities. 


plementation of objectives—the policies and 
practices involved in administering the extra- 


class activities in a high school. Items represent- 
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ing my idea of good policies are listed in one 
column; those considered bad are in a parallel 


column. 


Desirable Policies and 
Practices 


Every pupil is urged to 
take part in some extra- 
class activity. 


under- 
OVerF= 
devised 


Controls against 

participation and 

participation are 

by the high school. 
Sponsorshop of an activi- 
ty (or an appropriate sub- 
stitute assignment) is re- 
garded as part of a teach- 
er’s job. 


Activities should be educa- 
tionally justifiable; they 
often grow out of curricu- 
lar interests and usually 
relate to them. 


Pupils are encouraged to 
cooperate with the faculty 
and principal in the man- 
agement of activities main- 
ly through the student 
council. 


In large high schools (ca. 
500 & over) some one on 
the staff is designated co- 
ordinator of activities, or 
given responsibility for the 
coordination. 


School membership is 
qualification for admission 
to all activities except hon- 
or society and _ athletic 
teams (interscholastic). 


Regular meetings of ac- 
5 5 

tivity groups are attended 

by the sponsors. 


In-school and out-of-school 
activities are recorded ac- 
curately on the pupil per- 
manent record or file. 


Adequate records of activ- 
ity membership and_pro- 
grams are submitted by 
semester or year to the 
Coordinator or principal. 


Activity moneys are de- 
posited in one school ac- 
count under a_ bonded 
treasurer, and periodically 
audited. 

Awards to pupils for par- 
ticipating in activities are 
de-emphasized. 
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Undesirable Policies 
and Practices 


Lack of participation in 
activities by pupils is 
viewed as their responsi- 
bility, not the school’s. 


Unlimited participation in 
activities is permitted by 
the school. 


Teachers may sponsor ac- 
tivities or not, as they 
wish; it makes little dif- 
ference. to the administra- 
tion. 


Activities are considered 
to have little relation to 
curricular offerings; their 
educational purposes de - 
pend on the individual ac- 
tivity groups. 


Management of extraclass 
activities is dominated by 
the principal and/or fac- 
ulty. 


Coordination of pupil ac- 
tivities is not provided, or 
is an added job of a busy 
principal, 


Membership in activities 
is restricted by scholar- 
ship grades; pupils must 
have a specified “average 
to participate. 


Meetings of activity 
groups are sometimes held 
outside of school without 
the attendance of the spon- 
sor or permission of the 
school. 


Information on pupil ac- 
tivities is not recorded on 
the pupil permanent rec- 
ord. 


No record of activity mem- 
bership and programs are 
required to be submitted. 


Each activity group main- 
tains its own finances 
without reporting collec- 
tions and expenditures to 
the school. 


Emphasis on material re- 
wards and awards for ex- 
cellence in activities is al- 
lowed or encouraged. 


At the beginning of the 
year pupils are inventoried 
for their activity interests, 
preferences, and sugges- 
tions. 

Entering students are 
alerted by assemblies and 
publications to the scope 
of the school’s activity pro- 
gram and the reasons for 
participating. 

Leadership positions in ex- 
traclass activities are reg- 
ulated to provide office- 
holding by maximum num- 
ber of pupils. 


Service, social, club, and 
intramural activities are 
scheduled during an ac- 
tivity period within the 
regular school days. 

Most non-athletic activities 
are supported financially 
by funds from student 
council all-school projects; 
these funds are budgeted 
by the council. 

Extraclass activities are a 
reflection of school spirit 
and student interest, and 
are therefore administra- 
tively flexible; lines of 
communication are “open 
from pupils to teachers to 
principal. 


The school supplies a list 
of activities which pupils 
may join or not, as they 
wish. 


Information on_ activities 
is gained from reading the 
pupil handbook; no other 
orientation made. 


No provision for regulat- 
ing the holding of leader- 
ship positions by pupils; 
one person may hold as 
many offices as he can be 
elected to. 

All activities are held be- 
fore or after school; none 
are scheduled during the 
regular school day. 


Each activity group col- 
lects its own dues for its 
own purposes; financing 
arrangements differ from 
group to group. 


Pupil activities are ad- 
ministered according to 
formal regulations devel- 
oped by the principal and 
they are rigidly adhered 
to. 


The only way a high school can develop an 
educationally sound policy for extraclass activi- 
ties is for the principal and his staff to want it 
badly enough to work for it. Pupils by them- 
selves cannot develop or even help to develop an 
activities program unless the principal stimu- 
lates and encourages such development. 

It isn’t enough for the principal to be “will- 
ing” to provide to a reasonable degree whatever 
worthwhile activities pupils want. He has to go 


beyond a willingness and do at least two things: 
(1) survey pupils’ interests regarding activities 
and (2) set up a program that tries to satisfy 
their interests. If these two steps are not taken, 
it is almost certain that the status-quo will re- 


main undisturbed. 


Reasons for the principal and staff to develop 
educationally sound activities centered around 
pupil interests stem from community as well as 
pupils’ needs. The public tends to judge the high 
school as much by the quality of its pupil ac- 
tivity programs as by the scholastic accomplish- 
ments of students, regardless of how the staff 
feels about the relative importance of each. 

Pupils also are community influences; they 
judge the school in terms of activities provided, 
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which in their opinion constitute a major basis 
for school spirit and loyalty. Studies of high 
school graduates and drop-outs have revealed 
that boys and girls attach importance to extra- 
class activities whether they actually participate 
or not. 

The characteristics of the activity program 
significantly influence pupil and public attitudes 
toward the high school. All the more reason then 
for the professional staff and principal to capital- 


ize on effectively developing an educationally 
sound activities program. For, a high school 
that has a good program of extraclass activities 
is usually regarded by pupils and parents as a 
“good high school.” 


(NOTE: Two recently issued annotated bibliographies on 
extraclass activities in high schools are THE ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, Albany: New 
York State Department of Education, 8 pp. August, 1953; 
SELECTED REFERENCES TO EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES, 1950- 
53, Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 15 pp. June 
1953. Free distribution.) 


The accomplishments of a student council depend greatly upon the cooperation 
of the administration and students and the efficiency of the sponsoring teacher. 


The Student Council Sponsor 
in New Jersey 


HE ADVISORY COMMITTEE of the New 

Jersey Association of High School Coun- 

cils thought it desirable to make a survey of 
current practices relating to student council spon- 
sors in the secondary schools of the state. Con- 
sequently, a questionnaire was constructed for 
the purpose of deriving data which would be 
helpful to sponsors in discussing their problems 
and in arriving at a set of standards. 

The New Jersey Secondary School Principals 
Association cooperated by mailing the question- 
naire with a covering letter to the principals of 
all the secondary schools in the state. The ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New Jersey Association 
of High School Councils assembled the data, 
analyzed the findings, and prepared an abstract 

the main features of which are presented be- 
low. 

The questionnaire was sent to 264 public sec- 
ondary schools, 227 of which responded (82 per 
cent). Of this number, all but nine reported that 
their schools had student councils in operation 
(96 per cent). The returns of schools having stu- 
dent councils were analyzed with respect to size 
and type of school in order to ascertain whether 
these factors had any bearing on the results. 
Where differences of any significance were found 
in the replies as classified in these two ways, they 
will be indicated in connection with the pertinent 
questions. On the whole, however, such differ- 
ences were few. 

The titles of the respondents were as fol- 
lows: Principals or superintendents (173), spon- 
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sors (32), and others (13). Guidance counselors 
and vice principals who serve as student council 
sponsors were classified as sponsors. 

1. “How are Student Council Sponsors Selec- 
ted?” Appointment by the principal alone was 
the chief method by a large majority (182 of 218 
schools reporting, 83.5 per cent). The method 
of appointment in the remaining approximately 
In 12 
schools, the sponsor was elected to his position 
by students, and in three schools by the faculty. 
In nine schools, the principal and students co- 
operated in various ways to select the sponsor, 
and in four others pupils, teachers, and adminis- 
tration shared the responsibility. 

Other devices were as follows: principal ap- 
points himself, or vice-principal serves as stu- 
dent council sponsor (six schools); the director 


1/5 of the schools shows some variation. 


of activities serves also as student council spon- 
sor is appointed by the Board of Education (one 
school); the teacher is chosen who seeks the 
work (seven schools). 

2. “If the principal has any part in the choice 
of sponsor, on what basis does he primarily make 
the selection?” Six qualifications 
were presented, with a 7th for any “others,” and 
the respondents were asked to check one. In 
spite of the request for one primary qualifica- 
tion, a considerable number checked either two 


suggested 
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or three items which were considered of equal 
rank. There were 337 checks made by the 210 
The relative 
frequencies with which the six of the seven 


schools answering this question. 


items were mentioned is presented in rank order: 

His ability and personality (111), is sym- 
pathetic with student council idea (79). He sees 
and understands students’ viewpoints (78), and 
had successful experience sponsoring activities 
(44). 

Two possible bases for selection received sub- 
stantially no checks. The writer had suspected 
that at times a sponsor was selected because he 
happened to be available. However, such a con- 
dition was not indicated by any school. Only 
two schools apparently used a rotation system; 
“his turn on job” was checked twice. 

The emphasis which the respondents placed 
on three qualifications ranking high (ability and 
personality, sympathy with the student council 
idea, seeing and understanding students’ view- 
points) was further reflected in the fact that 33 
checked all three of these items, apparently rank- 
ing them of equal importance. 

3. “Does your school require specialized 
training of the student council sponsor.” The 
replies indicated that a large majority of schools 
(150 or 68.5 per cent) do not require any spec- 
ialized either before the 
assumes his job or while working on the job. Of 
those that do, more (13.5 percent) require it 
while sponsor is working on the job than those 
requiring it before the job is assumed (9 per 
cent). Ten of the schools (5 percent) set the 


training sponsor 


high standard of requiring specialized training 
both before the assignment and while the spon- 
sor is working on the job. 

Naturally, these figures do not adequately re- 
flect the amount of specialized training which 
The results 
showed that only 27 per cent of the schools re- 


the 218 sponsors actually have. 


quired such training, but sponsors in many 


schools, not requiring it, have taken university 


courses to prepare for this work. 

1. “How long does a sponsor serve?” 197 
respondents reported the term of service as “in- 
definitely” or “continually until replaced.” In 
seven additional schools, the answers meant al- 
most the same such as, “Reappointed if proves 
successful,” or “as long as he is interested and 
student response is good.” Of the remaining 14 
schools. 12 indicated a definite period of serv- 
instance 
each of two, two and one-half, and three years. 


ice, nine of them one year, and one 
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Since our questionnaire was designed to 
minimize the necessity or opportunity for com- 
ment, the writer has no way of knowing whether 
or not the following comment which one princi- 
pal took the time to write in connection with 
this question reflected the attitude of the great 
majority of principals who reported continuous 
or indefinite term of service for the student 
council sponsor. We quote it in part: “In my 
opinion, it is extremely important that if the 
‘right’ person be found for this job, he have a 
long term of office. He is thus able to build a 
strong sense of student responsibility in the 
school. I believe that student leadership is weak- 
ened greatly if the council has a new adviser 
every year or two and one who is not specifical- 
ly trained for the job.” Sensible? 


5. ‘What is the ‘regular’ job of the council 
sponsor?” Sponsoring is usually performed by 
a member of the teaching or administrative staff, 
as an addition to his regular work. The data in- 
dicated that 62.7 per cent (138) of the sponsors 
were classroom teachers, 16.4 per cent (36) in 
administrative positions, and 17.3 per cent (38) 
deans or guidance counselors. 


It should be noted that more of the sponsors 
than is here indicated were classroom teachers 
since those holding administrative positions fre- 
quently also taught subjects. One principal 
taught, served as guidance counselor, and acted 
as student council sponsor. 


Several guidance counselors, vice-principals, 
and department heads were reported as class- 
room teachers. However, in this summary, they 
were not included among classroom teachers. 

Of the subjects taught by teachers who were 
council sponsors, social studies led the list. This 
is not surprising in view of the frequent refer- 
ences to the relationship of the objectives of 
social studies with those of student council. Eng- 
lish, mathematics, sciences, and foreign lan- 
guage followed in that order. Where combina- 
tions of subjects were reported (10 cases), six 
of the subjects included were social studies. 

Thirty-four per cent of the student-council 
sponsors (74) were in administrative positions 
or guidance counselors. Apparently an increas- 
ing number of sponsors hold these positions, 
where there is usually less teaching responsibil- 
ity and more flexible schedules are possible. 
Those in administration included six principals, 
19 vice-principals, three directors of student ac- 
tivities, and eight department heads. 
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6. “Does the student council sponsor receive 
additional salary?” 

In general, student council sponsors in New 
Jersey receive no remuneration for performing 
this particular duty; 199 (or 91.3 per cent) do 
not. In 17 schools the student council sponsor 
received extra compensation, which ranged from 
$50 to $300 a year, with $200 as the median. In 
two schools where $300 was given the amount 
was intended to cover other activities besides the 
student council. 

7. “Does the council sponsor have a reduced 
‘regular’ load or schedule?” The schools di- 
vided fairly evenly on the matter of allowing 
released time for sponsoring the student council. 
Forty-seven per cent of the 216 who answered 
the question (103 schools) reported that they 
provided released time while 53 per cent (113 
schools) said they granted no concession. 

Cutting down the teaching load was reported 
by 54 of the 103 schools granting released time, 
41 reducing it by one period. 
home room duties was mentioned by 50 respond- 


Freedom from 


ents, and in 30 schools other concessions besides 
those named above were given. 

Clearly, to many administrators, student 
council work is an important part of the school 
program deserving of some time in the school 
day and the lightening of the sponsor’s regular 
load. Other concessions referred to in the table 
included relief from duties such as study hall, 


cafeteria supervision, or other sponsorships. 


8. “What are the student council sponsor’s 
specific jobs?” To obtain information in which 
tasks the sponsor devoted the most time, ten 
possible tasks were listed and the respondents 
were asked to “write one in the space for the 
job on which the most time was spent, write 
two, three, etc., as needed for the other jobs.” 
Each task was tabulated and weighted in terms 
of the rank order of most time spent as given by 
the respondent. The specific jobs were ranked 
in this order by the respondents: 


1. Attending student council meetings. 

2. Supervising all student council activities with 
chief student council objectives in view. 

3. Coordinating various student council activities. 

1. Integrating student council activities with entire 
school life. 
5. Attending student council committee meetings. 

6. Training leaders for their particular jobs. 

7. Interpreting aims of student council to faculty, 
students, and community. 

8. Enlisting the interest of all faculty members. 

9. Attending workshops and conferences for spon- 
sors, 

10. Assisting other teachers associated with student 
council work. 
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9. “Does the council sponsor have faculty 
assistants?”” Most student councils have two 
or three or more committees; others have as 
many as 20. Frequently, committees are open 
to non-members of the student council, a pro- 
cedure which would considerably increase the 
number of students associated with the organi- 
zation. Under such circumstances, it would be 
difficult, no doubt, if not impossible, for one 
person to supervise, coordinate, and integrate 
student council activities, as well as to provide 
the necessary training for the leaders. 
of the fact that a large number of sponsors in 
this survey do not have released time, it would 

from 


In view 


seem essential to arrange for assistance 


other members of the staff. 


In 101 schools sponsors had assistants, and in 
116, they did not have. Included in the 116, 
were some which reported that teachers assisted 
the sponsor on special occasions, that there were 
two sponsors sharing the work equally, that the 
sponsor was the guidance counselor or vice-prin- 
cipal, both of whom usually had a more flexible 
schedule than classroom teachers. 


10. “How are these assistants selected?” In 
60 of the 101 cases, the assistants were assigned 
by the principal. The others were reported as 
request came from students, 13: spon- 
sor made the request, 24; the teacher volunteered 
to assist. 19. In two schools, a Board of Educa- 
tion ruling required all teachers to participate 
in an activity. 


follows: 


11. “Where does the student council meet?” 
Obviously although an organization may be able 
to function without space for its files, or without 
equipment, it could do much more effective work 
with these assets. In this survey 76 councils had a 
special room, 140 did not. (Comments on the 
lack of space for student council frequently ap- 
peared on the questionnaire. ) 

Among the 140 where the council had no 
special room, the most common practice was for 
the organization to meet in a classroom not in 
use at the time of the meeting (56); or in the 
sponsor's home room, (6). Other meeting places 
were the library (30): guidance office, or as- 
sistant principal’s or principal’s office (16); 
cafeteria (6); activities, recreation, or all-pur- 
pose room (3). “Any available space” was men- 
tioned several times. 

12. “With what is your special council room 
equipped?” 
desks, in 42, filing cabinets, and in 27, type- 


In 61 of the 76 schools, there were 
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writers. It is probable that student council had 
use of filing cabinets in the guidance or princi- 
pal’s office, perhaps even a typewriter. These 
cases, were not, however, included in the above 
figures. 


The survey indicated that, in view of the im- 
portant objectives set for the student council, 
provision for space and equipment were clearly 
inadequate. Many principals and sponsors were 
well aware of this inadequacy and expressed 
hope that in the near future, provision would be 
made to cope with it. 


Some schools in the state have made ade- 
quate provisions in this respect. 
for example, the council has an office large 
enough to take care of its committee meetings. 
Here almost any period of the day, student coun- 


In one school. 


cil activities are carried on. A typewriter, sev- 
eral filing cabinets, three or four desks, and a 
telephone are available for the exclusive use of 
the council and its sponsor. The students them- 
selves purchased some of this equipment. 


13. “Is someone specifically assigned to the 
task of training leaders? If so, who?” The 
in the case of 138 schools, 
Of the 138 schools, 124 re- 
ported that the person to whom the task was as- 
signed was the student council sponsor. The re- 
mainder named the principal, assistant principal, 
speech teachers, history teachers, director of 
student Forum club, 
chairman of  social-studies department, and 
One respondent stated that each faculty 
sponsor trains the leaders of his own particular 


group. 


answer was “yes 


“no” in 80 cases. 


activities, class adviser, 


others. 


An Excellent Guidance Bulletin 


As a part of a very practical and sensible 
program of career planning for all—not just a 
seniors, the Minot, North Da- 
kota, Senior High School issues a general bulle- 


specialized few 


tin designed to serve as a springboard towards 
securing each student’s participation in solving 
his own problem—as a sort of guide for self- 
evaluation and self-help. Because we rated this 
little bulletin so highly we asked Principal Will- 
iam M. Kuhlstad if we might recommend it to 
our readers, knowing that many of them would 
request a copy of it. He informs us that he will 
be glad to send a copy to interested teachers and 
counselors. 
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Add the “*Extras”’ 
to “Class”? Activities 


TED GORDON, ET AL. 
California Teachers Association 
Los Angeles, California 


Editorial Note: The following are a few of the sections 
of Chapter 5 (‘‘Student Activities’) of TIPS TO TEACHERS, 
recently published by California Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section, 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. This 
chapter had its origin in material by Robert Blake, Joseph 
Field, and Samuel Schwartz. Although written especially for 
new teachers, the booklet will interest all. Price, $1.25 
single copy; $1.00 25-50 copies; 80 cents more than 50 
copies. 

You may know this section’s topic under dif- 
ferent terms—extracurricular activities, co-cur- 
ricular activities, semi-curricular activities, pupil 
activities, collateral activities, socializing activi- 
ties, allied activities, parallel curriculum, or the 
current “student activities” or “extraclass activi- 
Whatever the term, the characteristics 
would seem to be an emphasis upon voluntary 
participation in out-of-class hours for reasons 
other than receiving academic credit. 

It would be a rare school without such a pro- 
gram and a rare teacher without the opportunity 
to become a “sponsor” of something. Although 
emphasis in the past has been more upon SA 
(abbreviation henceforth for “Student Activi- 
ties”) in the secondary than in the elementary 
schools, in the questions and answers that fol- 
low the content will be directed, whenever pos- 
sible for both. 

The dividends of being a “good” SA sponsor: 
popularity with both pupils and colleagues; op- 
portunities for real guidance; personal fun and 
pleasure; more effectiveness in the classroom; 
contributions to public relations; orientation to 
problems of administration. 


PREPARATION: How can a new teacher be- 


come qualified to take over SA responsibilities? 


ties.” 


For those still in training or those informed 
sufficiently in advance of pending assignment it 
is possible to take a summer or extension course 
in SA at one of the universities. Such courses 
are not too prevalent nor do many institutions 
require training for activity leadership. 

Best experience (too late for some) is to be 
a participant in secondary school and college ac- 
tivities. Church and other community social in- 
stitutions offer practice opportunities. 

For all it is possible to read up on some very 
practical materials. See the last page of this 
chapter for some real SA lifesavers. 
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ASSIGNMENT: Does the teacher volunteer to 
take over a SA or wait to “get drafted”? 

The wise teacher does not wait to get drafted 
and the wise administrator does not wish to draft 
teachers. Sponsorship of an activity is a normal 
part of the teacher’s life, although some systems 
prefer to let the newcomer lie fallow for a time 
before assuming responsibility. Usually in the 
initial acceptance interview the question of SA 
will come up; a frank discussion of interests, 
time, capabilities, preferences, choices will en- 
able a mutually satisfactory arrangement. If 
you want to rate, don’t wait—volunteer. 


CLUB ORGANIZATION: 
an entirely new group? 

Whether a new or experienced teacher, if 
you find that you can bring about a happy mar- 
riage of a need and desire on the part of pupils 
for a new organization with a hobby, talent, 
skill, or interest on your part, go to it! Often 
there is latent pupil interest waiting until the 
right person—you—comes along. Try out your 
idea on your students, on your colleagues, on 
the administration. It may catch fire! But 
when it does, let the students grasp the flaming 
torch and lead the procession of membership. 
CHOOSING ACTIVITIES: What projects are 
suitable and which unsuitable? 

Immaturity and inexperience plus over-en- 
thusiasm may lead pupils into proposing projects 
with dubious values and possibilities. But the 
teacher must be wary of becoming the censor; 
recommended technique is to explore the pro- 
posal, compare with other proposals, seek out- 
side advice so that, eventually, the students them- 
selves decide for or against the matter. 

Some common pitfalls are activities that will 
benefit only a few; exclude some because of ex- 
penses; cannot be completed within the span of a 
semester's membership; require outside and ex- 
pert assistance; lack value to the school or com- 
munity; are primarily boy-minded or girl-mind- 
ed instead of for both boys and girls. 
PUBLICITY: 
SA? 

Talk it up. Word of mouth praise is always 
the most effective. 

Write it up. The printed word 
placard, bulletin—rates high. 

Do it up right. Set up a long-range program 
and within it a series of short-term activities, 
then concentrate for all you’re worth on the very 
next event. 


Is it all right to start 


What can be done to put over a 


newspaper, 
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FINANCES: What are some cautions to ob- 
serve in dealing with money matters? 


For security’s sake, don’t handle money! 
There may be exceptions but keep them to the 
barest minimum. There must be some “don’ts”: 
Don’t put yourself in such a situation that by 
collecting money you intentionally intimidate 
the pupil. Don’t keep money in desk drawers. 
Don’t take money without giving a receipt or 
making some sort of record such as a list. Don’t 
keep money overnight. Don’t spend money on 
school business without the proper authorization, 
purchase order, disbursement order, or similar 
requirements; and get receipts. 

In specific SA take care that discussion about 
money does not become the group’s main ac- 
tivity—talk about dues, fines, assessments, gifts, 
awards, purchases has many negative values in 
SA citizenship. 

In raising necessary funds scrupulously se- 
cure permission from the proper authorities; one 
can get burned fingers from apparently safe 
methods. Your administrator knows what will 
work and what will not, what is approved by the 
community and what is not. Better find out first. 


PARTIES: How can the teacher handle school 


social events most effectively ? 


To be an Elsa Maxwell of social events do 
three things: (1) plan carefully; (2) execute 
carefully; (3) evaluate carefully. 

The experience of others in books and articles 
is yours to command. Command! 

Choose the place, keeping in mind factors of 
convenience. At school or out of school? Walk- 
ing distance, public transportation, automobiles. 
Refreshments? What does the weather indicate? 
The ages and attitudes of the partygoers? Cost? 

Entertainment? Student or imported? Paid 
or for free? In good taste? If for dancing, 
what is the reputation of the players with other 
students ? 

Sociability ? 
introduction, 
hosts and hostesses. 

Supervision? Chaperons, parents, faculty? 
Clearly understood rules in advance, particular- 
ly about dress, speech, hours, courtesy, invita- 


Some icebreakers, methods of 
mixers, a master of ceremonies, 


tions. 
Have fun! 


TEACHER-PUPIL ATTITUDES: What sort of 
relationship should the sponsor maintain with 
the students? 
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Definitely adult, mature, respectable. First 
names are out, likewise nicknames. Banter and 
humor have their place but not at the cost of 
loss of dignity. Be friendly but not palsy-walsy; 
be approachable but not reproachable. 

In a meeting be inconspicuous; sit in back 
of the Listen with the 
others instead of correcting papers or conferring 
with colleagues. Restrain that impulse to speak 
out; give the slower-reacting youngsters a chance 
to fumble—and to recover the fumble. Respond 
when called upon but bring up your brood so 
that you are not called upon to make every deci- 


sion. 


room or to the side. 


Never cast a deciding vote; seek, instead, ex- 
ploration of the matter so that one side or the 
other withdraws or there is agreement upon a 
part and postponement or revision of the re- 
mainder. Seek unanimous consent. 

Lending money to students is easy but quea- 
sy! Giving or accepting gifts is rarely in the best 
interests of the school or the pupils. 


LEGAL ASPECTS: What types and degree of 
liability affect the SA sponsor? 

The answers are unsettled and unsettling and 
the usual references are disturbingly vague. For 
the laws vary widely from state to state and 
policies are often peculiarly inconsistent. The 
best we can do is to indicate certain “hotspots” 
about which the teacher should be informed or 
seek local information. 

Post yourself on liability for transportation 
of students in your car or on public conveyances. 
What are your responsibilities regarding super- 
vision of pupils and care of property at a dance, 
play, assembly? May you move or have pupils 
move school property? What method of making 


purchases protects your own purse? 
When must you render first aid? What pre- 


cautions must you take against pupil injury? 
How responsible are you for the content of a 
school publication? In handling money of or- 
ganizations what is your financial responsibili- 
ty? Must you be present when the group you 
sponsor is meeting ? 


SA AND YOUR CLASSES: What relationship 
should exist between your classes and your extra- 
class life? 

Out of classes and class contacts may develop 
these extraclass activities both for teacher and 
for pupil; teacher may find kindred spirits in 
hobbies and sports and pupils may find guidance 
toward out-of-class life. Talk up joining clubs; 
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suggest running for office; give a lead to other 
sponsors on possibilities for plays and publica- 
tions, athletics, and awards. 

Each teacher must decide individually to 
what extent if any to use class time on activities, 
whether or not to excuse pupils for activities, 
whether or not to use activities as topics for dis- 
cussion, assignments, projects. But every teacher 
should really know the out-of-classroom life of 
the students, the better to motivate and guide 
them. Find the non-class interest of that ap- 
parently lethargic “show-learner,” give it rec- 
ognition, and watch what happens! 


ROLE TO PLAY: At an activity what is the 
teacher supposed to do? 

Theoretically, if the event, be it meeting, 
dance, or athletic contest, is well-planned in ad- 
vance the teacher-sponsor should be able to en- 
joy it without worries or particular duties. Ac- 
tually, of course, merely being present is a type 
of guidance and control. 

At a meeting the teacher should sit in the 
back of the room, certainly not stand up and 
oversee. He should offer suggestions when called 
upon but not have to carry them all out personal- 
ly. If the pupils look back for teacher’s reac- 
tion at every question, then lessons in leader- 
ship and assuming responsibility are vitally 
needed. 


NET VALUE: 
off”? 

You will grow professionally, socially, emo- 
tionally, promotionally! 

You will get to know your students better, 
both those now in your classes and those who 
will want to be in your classes. 

Your reputation will spread and your class- 
room problems will be materially reduced, espec- 
ially disciplinary ones. 

You will have common interests with other 
teachers in and out of your school and with 
parents. 

You will find yourself more relaxed in your 
relationships, although often physically exhaust- 
ed. 


How will sponsoring a SA “pay 


You will have wiser experience in group dy- 
namics, an asset to you in other group relation- 
ships. 

You will accumulate contacts, acquaintances, 
friends. 


EVALUATION: How can 


doing a good job or not? 


I tell whether I’m 
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Types of evaluation include (1) rating cards; 
(2) improvement charts; (3) informal discus- 
sion; (4) critic’s reports; (5) program evalua- 
tion blanks; (6) expert’s opinions; (7) rating 
by professional organizations. 

A good system is to have a list of objectives 
and proposed activities at the beginning of a 
semester or year and then at the end to have 
the administration, sponsor, and members sep- 
arately in written form indicate by symbols or 
percentages their ratings; discussion, afterwards, 
may be geared toward improvement in the next 
period of time. 

Most helpful single source is Section E, 
“Pupil Activity Program,” Evaluative Criteria, 
1950 Edition, Cooperative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards, Washington 6, D.C. At 25 
cents a copy or five copies for 70 cents this 16- 
page pamphlet will offer checklists and evalua- 
tions on 14 different aspects of pupil activities 
from school governments and homerooms to 
clubs and finances. 
FOR FURTHER HELP: 


pointers ? 


Where can I get more 


Books 


Bailard, Virginia and Harry C. McKown, SO YOU WERE 
ELECTED! McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1946. 
264 pp. Just the thing for students to use. Short, snappy, 
practical, loaded with ideas. 

Curriculum Laboratory, CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. C. Crawford, 3832 West 
Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles 8. 1948. 47 pp. An excellent 
outline “how-to” approach. 


Gruber, F. C. and Thomas B. Beatty, SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., New 
York, 1954. 307 pages. Complete. Most recent, good 
bibliographies. 

Johnson, Edgar G. and Roland C. Faunce, STUDENT AC- 
TIVITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Ronald Press Co., New 
York, 1952. Readable. Many key principles and ideas. 

McKown, Harry C., EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
3rd Edition. Macmillan Company, New York, 1952. 666 pp. 
Just about everything you might want to know by the 
leading authority. A must on your bookshelf. 

McKown, Harry C., THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1944. 352 pp 
picture, organization, activities, etc. 

Otto, Henry J., and Shirley A. Hamrin, CO-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York, 1937. 441 pp.. Old but still a leader in 
the neglected area of the elementary school. 

“Vitalizing Student Activities in the Secondary Schools,’ 
BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, February, 1952. Succinct, prac- 
tical point of view of the administrator but for all to read 


McGraw- 
Complete 


Periodicals 


THE CLEARING HOUSE—9 issues, $4 per year, 207 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Lively, clever, stimulating, on 
SA and academic aspects of teaching. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES—9 issues, $3.50 per year. 1041 
New Hampshire, Lawrence, Kansas. The “must magazine”’ 
of them all. 

STUDENT LIFE—8 issues, $1.50 per year. 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals and con- 
tains heartwarming accounts by students of their activities. 


Pamphlets and Bulletins 


lowa Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines 
STUDENT ACTIVITY HANDBOOK FOR’ SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 50 cents. 

Klopf, Gordon, PLANNING STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL. University of Wisconsin. 50 cents 

Tompkins, Ellsworth, THE ACTIVITY PERIOD IN PUB- 
LIC HIGH SCHOOLS. Bulletin 1950. No. 19. Supt. of 
Documents., Washington, D.C. 15 cents. 

Also the bulletins and reports of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D.C. These are “musts” for student councils 


Ladies’ Night, traditional date on a high school calendar, provides opportunity 
for promoting performance, organizational ability; and a college scholarship. 


Girls’ League Hi Jinx 


AKE 350 HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS, hundreds 
of hours of practice and preparation, a hard 
working stage crew, an over-capacity audi- 

ence, elaborate costumes and dances; put them 
all together and you have the Girls’ League Hi 
Jinx, an annual all-girl affair at Whittier High 
School. 

For the past 26 years, the high school girl 
population in Whittier, California, has combined 
talents to present this show which has grown 
from an amateur fun-night to ten student skits 
featuring over 250 girls in complicated chorus 
line routines. 

The first Hi Jinx, held on February 10, 1928, 
was an informal and hilarious affair consisting 
of skits which were presented by members of all 
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PATTY STEERE 

Member Public Relations Class 

Whittier High School 

Whittier, California 
classes, graduates, and faculty. It originated as 
a fun-night with every girl participating in cos- 
tume. Earlier in the evening, a carnival was held 
in the new Girls’ Gym, after which the girls and 
their mothers adjourned to the auditorium where 
short skits were presented. It was from this 
show that the present Hi Jinx took shape. The 
original production proved such a success that it 
was decided to continue it as a tradition. 

Each year a theme has been chosen around 
which to weave the threads of gaiety and non- 
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Fifteen “Fleas” who insist on pestering Fido, 
owned by the girl in the extreme bottom. 


sense. Some of the themes portrayed in previous 
years have been “Circus,” “Through the Looking 
Glass,” “Road to Oz,” “Up in the Attic,” “Story 
Book Ball,” and “Aladdin’s Lamp.” 

Countless numbers of long and tedious hours 
of planning and preparation must take place be- 
fore the show is presented to the audience. The 
Girls’ League first vice-president acts as student 
director, assuming the duties of organizing and 
She works hand in hand with 
the faculty director to see that the production 
runs smoothly. However, all the responsibility 
does not rest on the shoulders of the student and 
faculty directors. Fourteen members of the 
Girls’ League Board and scores of students and 
teachers combine efforts to make the production 
a success. 

One of the keynotes of the Hi Jinx is the rigid 
competitive basis on which the top groups are 
selected for the final performance. Tryouts are 
held each year to determine which groups will 
receive one of the coveted spots on the program. 
Even in the early summer months, girls meet 
together to lay the ground-work for the coming 
show. Groups, ranging from ten to thirty girls, 
begin selecting the music and planning the cho- 
reography of their dances. A faculty director is 
on hand to assist each group. 


leading the show. 
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In October, the theme is officially announced 
and the girls buckle down to continuous rehears- 
als, costume making, and plans to win the highly- 
sought first prize. 

By November, Whittier High School is trans- 
formed into a bedlam of dress rehearsals and 
last minute committee meetings. Fingernails 
are reduced to a minimum. Then the long 
awaited day arrives; all commotion ceases and 
a quiet but tense atmosphere settles over the 
campus. 

Suddenly, lights! Camera! Action! The 
Hi Jinx extravaganza is ready to roll! Although 
it is primarily a student affair, the faculty, moth- 
ers, and alumni also have a chance to get in 
the act and display their talents to the audience. 

As the show comes to a close, the tension in- 
creases as the audience and participants eagerly 
await the awarding of the prizes by a panel of 
five judges. The lucky winners are the recipients 
of a gaily decorated sheet cake and prize-win- 
ning ribbons attached to all-day suckers. 

According to tradition, admission to the Hi 
Jinx has always been free. Two years ago this 
restriction was lifted and a 25 cent ticket was 
required of all who wished to see the show. The 
money received from these tickets, approximate- 
ly $500.00, was then awarded to an outstanding 
senior girl to be used as a scholarship to the col- 
lege of her choice. 


Since the Hi Jinx is a strictly feminine af- 
fair, presented only for the girls and mothers, 
the boys at Whittier High have one ambition 
to see the show. In order to get past the faculty 
guards stationed at the door, they resort to the 
undignified tactics of posing as one of the 
“weaker sex.” It is a common occurrence for the 
masculine members to either undergo a com- 
plete treatment at the beauty parlor or to pur- 
chase a wig. Of course, the masquerade would 
not be complete without make-up, hose, and high 
heels. The recent campus hero is the boy who 
had to buy six tickets and change his disguise 
several times before he finally managed to see 
the entire show. 


The Hi Jinx has grown by leaps and bounds 
since it made its original debut on the Whittier 


High School stage. Twenty-six years have 
passed; faces have changed; new dancing tech- 
niques have been introduced; but the Girls’ 
League Hi Jinx has remained an event to be 
long-remembered by both the performers and 
the audience. 
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A homeroom program efficiently and democratically organized promotes stu- 
dent and faculty cooperation, happy participation, normal growth and progress. 


What Teachers Don’t Like 
About Homerooms 


NE OF THE MOST COMMON COM.- 
PLAINTS which one hears from teachers 
concerning the modern school day is that 

of inadequate time to do the job. This, they will 
tell you quite positively, is because something 
new is always being added to the program and 
yet nothing is ever taken out. In other words, 
although the modern school day is no longer 
than that of many years ago, it has embraced 
ideas and activities which go far beyond the 
traditional scope of yesterday. Where then 
have we placed these new activities in the school 
day, and how have we provided time for their 
implementation ? 

The homeroom has become one of the ap- 
proaches to this problem, originating as it did 
in a philosophy of providing outlets and oppor- 
tunities for child development not easily pro- 
vided for in the formal classroom. Therefore, 
in view of the pressing time demands on the 
modern curriculum as well as the teacher, any 
time spent in such activities ought to be con- 
sidered as important and thus should be well 
planned. If this is true in most instances, the 
homeroom is functioning as was intended and 
is doing an important job in the educational 
program. If not true, any time so spent is 
wasted and would be far better used in some 
other type of activity more directly related to 
modern educational purposes. 

On the basis of a rather extensive study re- 
cently made in 15 Indiana school systems and 
involving some 108 elementary and junior high 
schools, some rather significant information was 
gathered in this connection. Based upon the 
results achieved through this study, it was ob- 
vious that there were a great many things which 
teachers did not like about the homeroom as it 
was functioning in their schools. Jn fact, many 
teachers stated flatly that they considered the 
homeroom as it was then functioning to be a de- 
cided waste of time for all but purely adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Many reasons for this point of view were 
advanced, covering virtually every aspect of the 
program. When compared and analyzed, how- 
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most of these reasons seemed to center 
around only a few major dissatisfactions. Chief 
among these was the belief held by teachers that 
the stated purposes and objectives of the home- 
room were not consistent with the manner in 
which it was being operated. 

This fact was borne out by an analysis of 
administrative practices being followed in these 
For example, it was found to be a 
relatively common practice among administra- 
tors to schedule numerous activities for imple- 
mentation during the homeroom period. Ac- 
cording to principals, the most important ob- 
jective of this period was to be found in the 
area of pupil guidance, yet the activities sched- 
uled were often only remotely related to such an 
objective. 

On the other hand, teachers agreed with the 
expressed guidance objective and yet they them- 
selves spent the bulk of the allotted time carry- 
ing on activities which were almost entirely ad- 
ministrative in nature. It was obvious, there- 
fore that the time spent in homeroom by these 
schools could not be defended on the ground that 
it provided for very much in the matter of pupil 
guidance. 

Teachers almost unanimous in their 
expressed dislike for the multitudinous number 
of money-raising and collecting activities which 
they were required to carry out during home- 
room time. Such activities ranged all the way 
from collections for lunch tickets and athletic 
contests to fund-raising drives and school bank- 
ing. Along with this, 58 per cent of these teach- 
ers stated that they were only allowed from 
five to ten minutes for homeroom purposes. It 
is small wonder that they seemed frustrated at 
times, especially while listing some 33 different 
activities which were customarily carried on in 
this short space of time. 

Undoubtedly the vocal and 


ever, 


schools. 


were 


instrumental 
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music programs must suffer by being thrown 
into the homeroom period, for the great major- 
ity of 360 teachers listed this practice as being 
the greatest obstacle to carrying out any kind of 
effective homeroom program. Perversely, prin- 
cipals listed activities of this type as the ones 
most frequently scheduled by them for imple- 
mentation during this period. 

After summarizing teacher complaints, most 
seemed to be focused on three areas 
ency between administrative thought and _prac- 
tice, inadequacy of allowed time, and too many 
activities and duties, especially of the clerical 
and money-collecting type. Because of the na- 
ture of these complaints, primary responsibility 
for any improvement or solution was seen to be 
that of the administrators. At least one can 
agree with the teachers that such improvement 
can more surely come as a result of careful ad- 
ministrative evaluation and leadership. 

That teachers were not wholly negative in 
their reactions to the homeroom was evidenced 


inconsist- 


by the wholesome suggestions which they ad- 
vanced for its improvement-and better use. The 
first of these, and one which should have sug- 
gested itself to principals, was the need for bet- 
ter defined plans and objectives. Predicated up- 
on this suggestion was another, namely the pro- 
vision of either more or less time for the home- 
room in terms of the agreed-upon goals. 

Finally, and here the point was not open to 
serious question from any source, the adminis- 
tration should sponsor only such activities as 
seem to contribute most to the desired outcomes 
and eliminate the time-wasting, frustrating duties 
which are consuming too much of the limited 
time now available. So much in agreement on 
these points were these Indiana teachers that 
their administrators need to pay heed, for such 
agreement must be somewhere close to the truth. 


Your Own Radio Show 


JOHN F. SCHRODT, JR. 
University School 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Small schools often can have the facilities and 
advantages of large well equipped metropolitan 
schools by the use of a little public relations and 
ingenuity. 

University School, a laboratory school on the 
Indiana University campus, proved the above 
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statement to be true in the possibility of a small 
school producing a weekly radio news show with- 
out the advantage of a school radio studio or a 
trained radio teacher. 

It all started when a class of journalism stu- 
dents heard a guest lecturer from the campus 
studio tell about a weekly radio show called 
“Voice of the Campus.” This show consisted of 
on-the-spot tape recordings with added script to 
complete the story of the campus news. After 
proper consideration, staff meetings, and a study 
of a possible format a committee from the jour- 
nalism class approached the radio news director 
of the station with their idea for a fifteen minute 
weekly radio show about their school. 


6-5-4-3-2-I1—“This Is... . .” 


After seeing their enthusiasm toward the 
show, the news director agreed to give the show 
a try. The show, called “Univee Highlights” has 
been on the air for approximately a year and a 
half now and will continue. The school has an 
initial investment in the show of three dollars for 
a tape. 

The show consists primarily of news and 
tapes taken from class meetings, interviews, spe- 
cial classes, and happenings. Below is the intro- 
duction to the script: 

Theme: (This is the school song.) 

Voice: The following is a presentation of 
University High School and the Indiana Uni- 
versity Radio and Television Service. 

Voice: The Quad, newspaper of University 
High School, presents .... . 

Voice: Univee Highlights. 

Theme: Up and Under (The above is done 
with the school song as background music. ) 

Voice: In cooperation with the Indiana Uni- 
versity Radio and Television service, the staff of 
the University High School Quad presents a pro- 
gram of news and interviews about school events. 
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Theme: Up. 

Voice: This is the twenty-second in a series 
of weekly programs from University High 
School. Script writing, announcing, and tape re- 
cording are by Quad staff members. We hope 
that through this program you will learn more 
about University High School and what happens 
there. 

Voice: Two guest speakers entertained the 
Sportsman Club at the last two meetings. The 
first speaker, Jim Shmaltz, spoke on guns, skeet 
shooting, shells, and trap shooting. Here is a 
tape recording made of part of Mr. Shmaltz’s 
talk. 

Actually, the show is a cooperative affair be- 
tween the school and the station. The school 
sponsor, which in this case happens to be a jour- 
nalism instructor, agrees to see that the script is 
written, tapes made, and that the youthful broad- 
casters are at the station at the appointed time. 

The station auditions the interested students 
and makes suggestions for voice improvement 
and gives a few short lessons on news broadcast- 
ing. The station also edits the script and tapes 
when necessary and have as many rehearsals as 
necessary before taping the show. 

If such a show is attempted at your school 
and it certainly is possible if there is a station 
nearby, there are several points to consider. One 
is that a radio newscaster (or whoever might 
work with the show) is not a teacher and he 


might become impatient at times. It is a good 
idea to see that he stays happy by giving him 
reports on the show, letters from the principal, 
superintendent, and listeners. 

Likewise, the novelty of the show is apt to 
wear off for the students and they will lose some 
interest. Therefore, the sponsor of the show must 
be on the lookout for top students to keep the 
show going. 

It is also impossible to have a new group for 
each broadcast. The average newscaster just 
does not have the time to train a new group for 
each show and it is asking too much of the sta- 
tion. 

Another problem will possibly be the tapes 
made of the actual happenings in your school. 
The tapes are necessary and help give life to the 
show but they also cause trouble because it is 
difficult to get a good reproduction from a in- 
expensive tape recorder such as a school might 
own. The actual show has no more than six min- 
utes of tapes for the fifteen minute show. 

Actually putting on such a show is a lot of 
fun. The school gets added publicity and pres- 
tige and the students obtain invaluable experi- 
ences. Likewise, the station is giving time on 
the air as a public service and they are also doing 
their part in interesting boys and girls for radio 
work. 


Editor’s Note Interested schools may write Mr 
Schrodt for sample scripts and additional information if de- 
sired Address: University School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Student officers plan and organize meetings, provide agendas, and preside at 
first national convention—similar arrangements to be used in 1955. 


The National Junior Classical League 


HE TENDENCY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
CLUBS to affiliate with a national organiza- 
tion brings strength to both leaders in the 

chapters and the organizing headquarters. 


One source of strength for affiliates of the 
National Junior Classical League that differs 
from some other national groups is the oppor- 
tunity for students to serve as officers. The first 
national convention held June 13-15, 1954, at 
Incarnate Word High School, San Antonio, Tex- 
as, was planned and conducted by the student 
officers, Alvin Dungan, junior, Wenatchee High 
School, serving as the first president and Alex 
Poston, junior, VP, Dobbyns-Bennett High 
School, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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A preliminary meeting was held to organize 
for this convention at the national headquarters, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, in a three-day 
session in June, 1953. Eleven states sent 123 
delegates there who studied different areas of 
service. A constitution prepared by the federa- 
tion in Texas was voted upon at the final ses- 
sion. With a constitution accepted, the delegates 
were authorized to elect national officers from 
the students present. The student president of 


the Ohio federation, Richard Jones of Middle- 
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town, presided at the first session at Miami Uni- 
versity. 

So that the 500 chapters unable to be rep- 
resented in Ohio could have a voice in preparing 
for the convention the first president sent a ques- 
tionnaire in January, 1954, to learn their sugges- 
tions as well as those of delegates attending in 
the summer of 1953. 

Using replies to this, suggestions received 
from correspondence and the minutes of the first 
executive board meeting immediately after their 
election, the two officers drafted, by correspond- 
ence, plans for the convention sponsored by the 
Texas Federation in 1954. 

Publicity for the convention was received in 
the January and the April issues of the 16-page 
printed paper of the organization. TORCH: U.S. 
is prepared by students of the chapter at Hender- 
son, Texas. It is now in its third year of pub- 
lication. The April issue of the Classical Outlook 
and the May issue of the Classical Journal gave 
publicity to adult readers for the meeting. The 
May 24 American Observer, weekly, read by 
many high school students in their history classes, 
announced plans of the June meeting. A special 
issue of TORCH: U.S., September 15, 1954, gave 
an eight-page summary of the convention. To 
provide uniformity all publicity is prepared by 
a member of the national committee (adult). 

At the first general session Sunday afternoon 
following introduction of members of the na- 
tional committee and the state chairmen present 
(both groups adults) by the retiring state presi- 
dent of the Texas Federation the student national 
officers were presented. Galen Lefforts, Jackson, 
Michigan, elected parliamentarian at Miami Uni- 
versity, outlined their procedures (including no 
smoking) for the convention. 

The Program of Work Committee consisting 
ofthe national officers and one representative 
from the 18 states present met following the first 
general session to decide things to be accom- 
plished within the next school year. Representa- 
tives from state federations had been instructed 
at their spring conventions on the suggestions to 
make. 

Delegates from the host school presented a 
vesper service in Latin on the lawn at dusk. The 


concluding part of the service was in the chapel 
which was overflowed by the 474 delegates. 


Following the evening vespers delegates at- 
tended an informal reception or mixer arranged 
by the Indiana Federation. All programs were 
arranged by federations represented at the or- 
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ganizing meeting. 

The only adult to speak before the convention 
was Miss Adeline Reeping, Latrobe, state chair- 
man of Pennsylvania, who was on the Monday 
morning program. Delegates were then dis- 
missed to attend one of the three discussion 
groups: Federation Meetings, Constitution, and 
Finances with chairmen from Tennessee, New 
Jersey, and Iowa in charge. Attendance was 
voluntary, but the locations were filled as an an- 
nouncement had been that helpful mimeograph 
material from many federations would be dis- 
tributed at these sessions rather than in the dis- 
play room. 

Three discussion groups met for two hours in 
the afternoon: Publicity, Bulletin, and Member- 
ship under the leadership of students from Ohio, 
Missouri, and Arkansas. Secretaries from states 
attending for the first time were appointed by the 
chairman. 

The second business meeting was Monday 
evening when each chairman summarized rec- 
ommendations from the group in a five-minute 
report. Discussion on a creed and official song 
followed. A soireé planned by the North Caroli- 
na federation concluded the evening. It consisted 
of a stage program featuring quiz kids (doing 
mythology) and a talent scout show. 

The third business meeting on the final day 
brought the nomination, election, and installa- 
tion of new officers; final report of the treasurer, 
the budget of TORCH: U.S. by Martha Mathews, 
senior at Henderson, Texas, who was the only 
officer appointed. The editor of the paper is ap- 
pointed by the sponsor at the school publishing 
the paper and serves as a national officer. 

The students could not have planned the con- 
vention if they had not had experience with state 
federation meetings. The JCL had 23 regional 
and state meetings with over 7,000 delegates in 
the past school year. The Texas Federation, 
hosts, has been meeting for fourteen years, first 
in a three-day session in June and more recently 
in a one-day convention some Saturday in the 
spring. Most state federations have a Saturday 
meeting to avoid interference with school sched- 
ules. 

The delegates had time for fun at the swim 
Monday afternoon when girls used the Incarnate 
Word pool and boys the Alamo Heights pool. 
The historical atmosphere was furnished on the 
Grey Line Tour of San Antonio arranged by 
members at Henderson, Texas, and the chuck 
wagon supper held on the campus of the school 
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the final day. Texas talent presented an entire 
evening of songs, dances, and a Court of Judge 
Roy Bean. 

Girls from out of state were housed at the 
dormitory. Boys and all Texas delegates were 
housed in San Antonio. At the preliminary meet- 
ing boys’ and girls’ dormitories were used. A 
similar arrangement will be used in 1955. 

Boys eligible for railroad passes were en- 
couraged to use them. A group of girls from St. 
Louis had one railroad car reserved for them. 
Other groups were met at railroad terminals by 
officials who assisted them whenever possible. 
Sponsors accompanied groups on the bus and 
many provided transportation by car for their 
delegates. There were 48 sponsors at the conven- 
tion. 

The newly elected president, Dick Page, sen- 
ior, High School, Webster Groves, Missouri, had 


one executive board meeting in San Antonio in 
June. He met with the national chairman (adult) 
in St. Louis in July and went to the campus of 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, lowa, in 
August to meet the local chairman for the second 
national convention which will be held June 
26-28. His questionnaire to delegates for sug- 
gestions was mailed out in November. 

Other student officers elected are: Sandra 
Davidson, Lenoir, North Carolina, vice-presi- 
dent; Lucy Collins, Waco, Texas, secretary; 
Barbara Binford, New Albany, Indiana, treas- 
urer:; Bob Diaz, Alton, Illinois, parliamentarian. 

This outline enumerates opportunities of 
strengthening student leadership by affiliating 
with a national organization. The increase of 
national membership from 8,500 to 22,400 in 
six years summarizes strength for the national 
organization. 


Activities of the school—students’, teachers’, administrators’—should be pro- 
jected into homes to promote interest, understanding, and assure loyal support. 


Tell It in a News Letter 


constant, to be effective. A bulletin today, a 

handbook for parents a month from now, 
and one or two notices to parents sandwiched be- 
tween, constitutes an erratic public relations pro- 
gram. Sporadic attempts to reach the public 
might have some good results, but, too often, the 
impressions left with the parents, and other in- 
terested community members, is transient and 
nebulous. 

Even a most excellent relationship with the 
local press does not provide an answer for a con- 
stant flow of information to the public. News- 
papers are limited in the amount of space they 


Oe coun esac RELATIONS must be 


will devote to the schools and, moreover, news 
submitted to the newspapers is subject to the 
whims of the editor. 

Nevertheless, there is an answer to the prob- 
lem of providing a never ending stream of news 
to the public. The answer is a school news letter. 
A news letter sent home every two or three weeks 
can take care of practically every phase of the 
school’s public relations program. It is constant, 
of paramount interest to its audience, easy to 
produce, involves every member of the faculty, 
and is highly effective. Within the news letter 
may be incorporated an infinite variety of public 
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relations devices and techniques that would or- 
dinarily have to be done as separate items. 

A news letter may contain bulletins on phases 
of the curriculum; news of P.-T.A. activities; 
brief sketches of faculty members; news from the 
classrooms concerning teaching techniques, pu- 
pil progress, and evaluation; pointers to parents 
in helping their children; reviews of books of 
interest to parents; news of coming school events 

and, as a matter of actuality, it may contain 
anything of a newsworthy nature that will lead 
to a better understanding of the school’s philoso- 
phy of education. 

For instance, could there be a better oppor- 
tunity to build up the prestige and importance of 
your faculty than through a series of short biog- 
raphies appearing in your news letter every two 
weeks? It is not letting out any secrets to admit 
that the average layman’s concept of the average 
male elementary teacher is not too flattering. 

Biographies of teachers, skillfully written, can 
change false impressions over night. Consider 
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the opening paragraph that appeared in an issue 
of the Lafayette (Morristown, N.J.) News Letter 
under a feature article entitled “A Look at Our 
Teachers.” Here it is: 

“Do you speak Spanish? Latin? How about 

Arabic, Russian, Portugese, French, or Italian? 

If you know any of these languages come up 

and talk it over with Mr. Benjamin Riggi, La- 

fayette’s new fifth grade teacher. Mr. Riggi 
has studied languages at four different colleges 
including the Christian Brother’s School in Port 

Tewfik, Africa. In fact, languages come so easy 

to our new instructor, that he served as inter- 

preter while traveling with Uncle Sam in Eu- 

rope and Africa.” 

One parent, a machinist in a local plant, ac- 
tually asked if the above statement were true. 
The father explained that he didn’t think a really 
educated and capable man would teach the fifth 
grade. This man now has, as a result of what he 
read in the news letter, a different concept of the 
kind of man who goes in for elementary school 
teaching. Here is illustrated only one of the 
values of such a public relations device. It can 
do much to enhance the prestige of the school 
staff. 

To issue a news letter every two weeks is a 
relatively simple matter. To issue a really profes- 
sional news letter, however, is not quite so simple. 
Your news letter has to be good. If your publica- 
tion isn’t good, it would be better not to issue 
it at all for the damage done to school-communi- 
ty relations may be greater than the good-will 
created. 


Here are seven points to keep in mind if you 


decide you are going to try this method of pro- 
moting your school’s program: 


l. Formulate a Policy of Aims and Objec- 
tives. 

Without purpose and direction your news 
letter is useless. Here are the stated aims of one 
news letter; to provide a link between the school 
and the home; to create an atmosphere of co- 
operation between the school and parents; to in- 
form parents on such matters as methods, pupil 
progress, curriculum, and activities; to help 
create a feeling of pride on the part of the stu- 
dents and parents for their school. 

2. Enlist the Teachers. 

The teachers will be supplying you with the 
bulk of the information that will be the news of 
your little paper. Make it easy for them to do so. 
Supply a simple form that provides for the Who, 
What, When, Where, and Why of classroom 


news. Teachers will also gladly volunteer short 
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to-the-point articles concerning some phase of 
education. Everybody, teachers included, like 
to see what they have written appear in print. 


3. Have a Definite Physical Make-Up for 
Your News Letter. 

This will make it easier for you to organize 
your paper. Have features such as “Notes from 
the Principal’s Desk,” “Teacher’s Talk for Par- 
ents,’ “A Look Ahead,” and “A Look at Our 
Teachers.”” Double columns are effective. Col- 
ored mimeograph paper goes over big. Under- 
line name of students, teachers, and parents to 
emphasize personalities. 


4. Don’t be Pedagogical. 


Educational terminology is out. People aren’t 
interested or impressed by such terms as “emo- 
tional deviates” or “core curriculum.” If you 
want your paper to be read use short sentences, 
picturesque adjectives, and active verbs. Ali this 
does not mean you use poor grammar or slang. 
It means you must develop a newspaper style of 
writing. 


5. Never Saturate Your Public. 


Three pages, maybe four, are sufficient. Al- 
ways leave your readers wanting more. Keep 
them anxious to see the next issue. 


6. Use Cartoons and Drawings Frequently. 


Nothing is more discouraging than a page of 
solid writing. You don’t have to be an artist. 
Collect cartoons from newspapers, educational 
magazines, and elsewhere. Adapt them to your 
paper. 


7. Be Highly Professional. 


People will judge you and your school by 
your news letter. This is not a student publication. 
Only the best writing, usage, and format are ac- 
ceptable. If an error is made in typing the sten- 
cil, rip it out and do it over. Your paper must 
reflect only good for the school. Have some 
other faculty member read the news letter before 
you issue it. Many errors are caught this way. 

If you once start on a school news letter you 
will find it difficult to restrain your enthusiasm. 
Comments will be coming into your office, 
teachers will swamp you with news and the entire 
school will reflect the good-will of the communi- 
ty. A school news letter can be a fine manifesta- 
tion of the cooperation existing on your school 
staff. It is a top flight public relations device. 
Give it a try and watch how the enthusiasm, on 
the part of both parents and teachers, swells. 
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Interests and desires of children of various ages are revealed and are satisfied 
through participation in the many varied activities of their choice. 


A Visit of Parents to After-School 


Center No. 338 


E STAND IN THE SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
HALL. We are several fathers and moth- 
ers come to acquaint ourselves with the 

After-School program of the Division of Com- 
munity Education. It is shortly after 3:00 p.m. 
Classes have been dismissed. 

Doors swing back and forth. Boys and girls, 
ranging in age from kindergarten to fifteen year 
olds (the minimum and maximum center admis- 
sion ages) hasten into the school building. “I 
want to finish the picture | started to color yes- 
terday,” calls out a school beginner, munching 
on potato chips, to the registrar in the hall. “Did 
the Arts and Crafts teacher come yet?” inquires 
a ten year old; “I want to finish the piece of 
tapestry I started yesterday.” “I am to meet Sal 
here for a basketball game. Did he come yet?” 
asks an adolescent. “We are going to play nok- 
hockey today,” announce a group of seven and 
eight year olds, as they hurry inside. 

From the entrance hall we look into the in- 
door play yards, on either side of the hall. The 
yards vibrate with activity. In one a basketball 
game is in progress; adolescents bouncing and 
shooting the ball for the basket. In the other 
yard we see the ball being adroitly dodged in a 
dodge ball game by eleven and twelve year olds. 
We see the handball bounding and rebounding 
from the wall with lightning speed; boys of 
all ages are taking part in a game of hand ball. 

We pass through the right play yard into the 
large game room—the lunch-room during reg- 
ular school hours. A number of lunch-room 
tables and benches have been put together for 
the setting up of game equipment and use of 
players, we notice. Benches and tables not 
needed have been moved out of the way. As 
our eyes rove over the large room we see every 
part lively with play or creative activities. 

In one part of the room we see concentrated 
games of nok-hockey by six and seven year olds; 
in another a shuffleboard dise is sliding across 
the shuffleboard, eyes of the foursome of adoles- 
cent players following it; in the middle of the 
room we see ping-pong balls speedily volleyed 
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across the ping-pong tables by eleven and twelve 
year olds; see matching of wrestling skills by 
young boys; a game of punch ball; the teacher- 
in-charge, one of the team, as immersed in it as 
the small boys of the team. 


Over to the side we see hopping and skipping 
in and out of floor chalked boxes by a group of 
girls in hop scotch, or potsy, as better known 
to them; and jumping in and out of a rope by 
another group; at tables we see serious-minded 
youngsters deep in checkers or Chinese checkers. 


In the back of the room, at several tables, we 
see a large group of boys and girls from first- 
graders to high-schoolers deeply absorbed in 
creative efforts: weaving pot-holders on hand- 
craft looms with vari-colored yarn, fashioning 
rag dolls out of cloth, hammering designs of 
Grecian figure or American farm stock animal 
out of thin sheet copper; with crayons on draw- 
ing paper giving expression to impressions of 
city scene, rural scene, or animal. 


Play here to suit all tastes and moods of the 
various age groups, we observe. 

Had we come on the day of movies, we are 
advised, we would have found the hub-bub at a 
lull. Most of the Center children would be in 
the auditorium, laughing and shouting their de- 
light at the escapades of a broncho-rider or 
cartoon character. 

We walked out of the game room into the 
large out-door play yard. Ball games and more 
ball games, and players from school beginners 
to high schoolers. Several soft ball games are 
in progress; competing teams in the Center’s 
softball told. 
catch ball and hand ball are excitedly being 
Adolescent girls, we see, striking with 


tournament, we are Games of 


played. 
bat at pitched ball again and again to improve 
their batting technique. 


As we noted indoors, the players in the var 
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ious games not only do not interfere with play- 
ers in other games, but are so taken up with 
their own game as to be little aware of what 
is going on around them. 

We step indoors again. As we encompass 
the whole, indoors and out, we calculate there 
are around 350 children. We take in the clothes 
of the children; see they are well-worn, often 
soiled. Not for these children, we deduce, after 
school private music, dance, or dramatic lessons. 

We surmise many of the youngsters of dif- 
ferent nationalities, Italian, Irish, Puerto Rican, 
Greek are here for the double purpose of safety 
as well as play; the mothers are away from home, 
holding jobs as sole support of family or to 
supplement father’s small earnings. We see 
house keys suspended from cords around chil- 
dren’s necks; confirmation of our surmise. We 
suspect a number of the children are from fam- 
ilies being cared for by the Department of Wel- 
fare. 

We are of the opinion that if there is loss in 
individual accomplishment it is in measure made 
up for by physical upbuilding and the surer self 
that stems from free and easy fellow contacts 
that the Center makes possible. 

We have observed freedom of movement, 
children coming and going out once or twenty 
times as suited them, and we have heard a 
hubbub distinctly expressing freedom in the 
use of voice. We have observed friendliness and 
kindliness of teachers, alert to see that accidents 
are avoided. We judge children have the chance 
to talk with teachers. 

The Center we see is like a large social group. 
We have remarked the effects of the free and 
easy policy wheresoever we have looked, indoor 
play yards, game rooms, outdoor play yards— 
in exhilaration and vitality of children. 

Yet it happens this very day—although not 
the usual—is not without an accident. 

We see several basketball players pummeling 
each other; a precocious seven year old, one of 
the group, is crying. A teacher, we see, quickly 
takes over. He separates the boys; gently quiets 
the seven year old; patiently explains to the 
older players a seven year old cannot be expect- 
ed to have their technique. 

A little while later we see a boy running, 
fall and lacerate his forearm. We see the teach- 
er-in-charge hurry over to him; take him into the 
office; carefully examine the injured part; skill- 
fully cleanse and dress the cut and send the boy 
happily back to his interrupted play. 
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We note amidst the come- and go-as-you- 
please policy, several youngsters a teacher has 
to have in his sight all the time to keep from 
getting into mischief. 

We have the thought the enthusiasm is a five- 
day-a-week affair; perhaps even a little keener 
if possible, on Mondays, after the Center’s week- 
end closing. 

We leave cheerful; with a feeling of the bene- 
fit in cooperativeness; the pervading spirit of 
the After School Center. 


The American Flag 


CLARA SEUEL SCHREIBER 
211 West Maple Street 
Lombard, Illinois 


One-act Play (for four girls) 


Characters 

Mother America—Dressed like Columbia 

Red—Dressed in red with white sash 

White—Dressed in white with blue and red 
sash 

Blue—Dressed in blue with white sash 

All carry small American flags. 

Scene: A fair-sized room with a few chairs 
and a piano. A large American Flag to speaker’s 
right. 

Time: Flag Day or any other patriotic day. 

Time of playing: About fifteen minutes. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 

(Red, White, Blue come on stage in single 
file as the curtain rises. They sing “America.” ) 

Mother America: (Entering from _ right) 
Well done, my little Americans. Well done! 

Red, White, Blue: (Cheerily) Thank you, 
Mother America! 

Red: What brings you here? 

Mother America: (Smiling) Well, children! 
I’ve had a busy day. I’ve been all over the coun- 
try trying to find out how many of my children 
remembered this day. (Red, White, Blue look at 
one another significantly and nod heads.) 

White: Oh, we remembered, Mother Amer- 
ica. Why, it’s Flag Day today, June 14th. 

Blue: (Pointing to large Flag) See our 
beautiful new flag. 

Mother America: (Nods) Yes. It’s grati- 
fying to know that some of my children thought 
of it. Since you’re so patriotic, could you repeat 
the Flag pledge to me? 
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Red, White, Blue: (In Chorus, placing right 
hand over heart) | pledge allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America and to the Re- 
public for which it stands, one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

Mother America: Splendid! I wish every 
child in America could repeat the pledge. Now, 
I'd like to ask you a few questions concerning 
our Flag. What is the significance of Flag Day? 
And what about June 14th? 

Red: On June 14th, 1777, Congress adopted 
this flag as the official Flag of the country, and 
that is why June 14th is observed as Flag Day 
everywhere in America. 


White: And on June 14th, 1923, a confer- 


ence was held in Washington, D.C., to adopt an 
authentic code of Flag etiquette. 


Mother America: 
you mean by that? 

Blue: By Flag etiquette we mean how to 
take care of the Flag properly and how to handle 
it with respect. 

Mother America: Yes, that is certainly 
something every American child should learn. 
But what else should one do beside treating the 
Flag with respect? 

Red: Everyone should know how to dis- 
play the Flag. 

White: And certainly every American 
should know the history and meaning of the Flag. 


Mother America: (Pleasantly) Well said, 
my- children. You have mentioned three im- 
portant points, I’m sure: how to respect the Flag, 
how to display the Flag, and the history and 
meaning of the Flag. Now, perhaps Red will tell 
us how to respect the Flag. 

Red: (Stands at attention, hands at sides.) 
When the Flag is being hoisted or lowered or 
when the Flag is passing in parade, everyone 
should face the Flag, stand at attention. Men 
should remove their hats (SHOWS HOW) with 
their right hand and place it over their heart. 
Women salute by placing their right hand 
(SHOWS HOW) over their heart. This should 
be done at the moment the Flag is passing by. 


Mother America: (Nodding) It’s wonderful 
to hear you give such a full description. Now 
what about the National Anthem? Isn’t there 
some etiquette about that also? 


Red: Oh, yes, that’s very important to 
know. When the “Star-Spangled Banner” is 
played, without displaying the Flag, all present 
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should stand and face toward the music. (II- 
lustrates by having someone play piano.) 

White: (Turns to Red.) What are you to 
do when the Flag is shown while the music is 
playing? 

Red: Then you are to give the regular Flag 
salute as I described before; uniformed men give 
right-hand salute. Men take off their hats, and 
men and women place hands over hearts. (Il- 
lustrates if possible.) 

Mother America: (Thoughtfully) Yes, it is 
very fine to show respect to the Flag of our coun- 
try. 

Blue: Isn’t there such a thing as disrespect- 
ing the Flag? 

Red: Yes, that’s often done by careless citi- 
zens. But if one remembers that the American 
Flag is a living symbol of a living country, then 
one will never use it as drapery or cushions. It 
should not be printed on napkins, boxes, and 
other things. No other flag should be placed 
above or on the right of our Flag. It should not 
be fastened in such a way as to be torn or soiled 
or trail on the ground or in the water. 

Mother America: What should be done with 
the Flag when it has become old or faded and is 
no longer fit to be displayed? 

Red: The best thing to do then is to bury 
the Flag with all fitting respect. But never let 
it lie around or be dragged about in any way. 

Mother America: (Nods approvingly.) 
Well said, Red. And now, will you tell how to 
display the Flag? 

White: When the Flag is suspended the 
union, or field of stars, must always be at the 
top and at the Flag’s right (SHOWS HOW). The 
Flag should only hang from sunrise to sunset. 
When carried in a procession it should be on 
the marching right (Shows how by all three 
marching across Stage once). 

Mother America: That is very good. And 
now that we've heard how to respect and how to 
display the Flag, let’s hear something about the 
history and meaning of the Flag. 

Blue: I think it’s quite generally known 
that Betsy Ross of Philadelphia made the first 
American Flag. She was an upholsterer and flag- 
maker by trade and she had a little shop on Arch 
Street. They say that General Washington with 
two friends called on her and asked her to make 
the American Flag. She agreed, and made it ac- 
cording to the design of the Flag Committee of 
the Continental Congress. The: first Flag had a 
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circle (SHOWS HOW ON FLAG) of white stars 
in a field of blue. 

Mother America: That’s very interesting, 
Blue. Then, the Flag we're flying today is the 
original Betsy Ross Flag which Congress adopted 
officially on June 14, 1777? 

Blue: Yes, with this difference that our 
Flag today has more stars. The first Flag had 
thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, each star rep- 
resenting a colony or state. Today we still have 
thirteen stripes for the thirteen colonies, but the 
number of stars has grown to forty-eight. 

Mother America: And there is a meaning to 
every stripe and star and color. What, for in- 
stance, does the red signify? 

Red: (Stepping forward) The red stripes 
stand for the courage and bravery of the sons of 
America who gave their lives that we might have 
liberty. 

White: (Steps forward.) The white stripes 
stand for freedom and peace, which all true citi- 
zens of America hold sacred. 

Blue: (Stepping forward Blue) 
The blue stands for the loyalty of American citi- 
zens to the principles of our government, their 
readiness to uphold the Constitution, and their 
devotion to the Flag. 

Mother America: And the stars, as we've 
already said, represent the states in the Union. 
The star, you know, is an: ancient symbol of 
India, Persia, Egypt, and signifies lofty aspira- 
tion. The stars are an everpresent reminder of 
America’s growth from thirteen feeble colonies 
to forty-eight great, powerful states. Do you 
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know how Washington interpreted the symbol- 
ism of the Flag? 

White: Washington said: “We take the 
stars from Heaven, the red from our mother 
country, separating it by white stripes, thus 
showing that we have separated from her, and 
the white stripes shall go down to posterity rep- 
resenting liberty.” 


Mother America: So that is what our Flag 
stands for. It is really wonderful and inspiring. 
Let’s hope and pray that our Flag, “the Red, 
White, and Blue,” our dear “Old Glory,” may 
continue to wave over the land of the free for 
years and years to come. Now, how about re- 
peating “Your Flag and My Flag” together be- 
fore I leave? Of course you know who wrote it? 


Red, White, Blue: 
ten by Wilbur Nesbit. 


(Together) It was writ- 
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Your flag and my flag! 

And oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 

Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 

Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 

Red and blue and white. 
One flag for me and you— 

Glorified all else beside— 
The red and white and blue. 


Curtain 
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S.V.E. PUBLISHES INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 
A highly informative, easy-to-read 20 page 
booklet written by an authority on the subject 
of teaching with filmstrips has been made avail- 
able by the Society For Visual Education, Inc., 
through their national dealer organization. 

The booklet “Teaching with a Filmstrip” is 
based on an actual filmstrip of the same name 
which was written by Margaret Divizia, Super- 
visor, Curriculum Division, Audio-Visual Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Presented as an educational service by S.V.E. 
the booklet is available on a no-charge basis 
from S.V.E. Dealers. Anyone desiring the name 
and address of his local dealer should write 
direct to S.V.E., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL HOBBY KITS 

Industrial America, Inc. (Chicago), has 
launched a program to teach youngsters the 
hows and whys of scientific equipment. Five 
“Educational Hobby Kits” now available cover 
such subjects as observing and forecasting wea- 
ther, electronics, and radio (how to build a two- 
tube radio receiver and a one-tube transmitter), 
the mysteries of rocks and minerals, optics and 
light rays, and the functioning of the human 
body. With the latter kit, youngsters can chart 
their growth, measure lung capacity, heart beats, 
and rate of respiration. According to the man- 
ufacturer, the kits will eventually cover every 
major field of science. They retail from $15 
to $30.—Scholastic magazine. 


3-D CONVERTER 
The new DeVry 3-D Converter has been de- 
signed to permit three-dimensional showings of 


16 mm. sound motion pictures. The device can 
be attached to almost any two 16 mm. projectors 
to convert to three-dimensional showings of 16 
mm. films. DeVry Corporation, Dept. NS, 1111 
W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 14——The Nations 
Schools 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 
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March brings the first evidences of spring. 
Walking through the woods, one finds pussy 
willows and redbuds. Narcissus, daffodils, and 
tulips burst into bloom in yards and parks. On 
the playground children play with marbles, 
hoops, and jumping ropes. Baseball, track, and 
spring practice begins. Sound of voices in song 
and speech practice echo through the halls. 
School life hums with activity. Juvenile excel- 
lency is the keynote. 

Successful assemblies include not only enter- 
taining programs but never-to-be-forgotten tra- 
ditions, and the friendly spirit of cooperation. 
With capable directorship, a willing student body 
and an understanding principal, every program 
becomes an important part of the main objective, 
good citizenship. 

Whatever the theme may be, for a particular 
assembly, the director must “roll up his sleeves” 
and do the best he can. It takes work to make a 
program click. One must dig to find “gold nug- 
gets” and in the college of practical knowledge 
the colors are black and blue. 

The good director realizes the importance 
and the knowledge of others and he enlists their 
help. Appealing, attractive publicity is the spe- 
cialty of the journalism department. Responsi- 
bilities of this committee include invitations, bul- 
letin boards, poster, and newspaper articles. A 
secret assembly program can be a novelty but 
publicity of the program creates good public re- 
lations. This publicity committee, under guid- 
ance of the journalism teacher, should work 
closely with the program sponsor, the art, and 
the production committees. Since most school as- 
semblies have captive audiences, good publicity 
pays big dividends in audience attention and 
adult attendance. 


Public Speaking in Assembly 

Public speaking is speaking to a public audi- 
ence. It includes opportunities for speeches of 
inquiry, of advocacy and of courtesy. An at- 
tempt is made in this article to explain the ob- 
jectives and procedures for conducting an in- 
dividual speaking contest. The finalists to be 
presented to the assembly. 


Directing Extemporaneous Speaking Activities 

Extemporaneous speaking activities are ex- 
tensions of classroom teaching. The student uses 
his original but deliberative style of speaking. 
Specific preparation, careful organization, and 
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delivery are fundamental requisites of a good 
public speaker. 

Extemporaneous speaking contests are de- 
signed to assist in training the student in speech- 
es of inquiry and of advocacy. Activities in- 
volved are intramural festivals, local and inter- 
scholastic tournaments, parts of discussion, stu- 
dent legislative congresses, parliamentary prac- 
tices, rebuttal and refutation in debating. Ex- 
temporaneous speaking is preferred for service 
speeches by school and community audiences. 
The activity includes assemblies, church groups, 
clubs, and television. 

Emphasis on this kind of speaking is recom- 
mended by the National Speech Association as 
the fifth fundamental aim in speech education. 
Special training in extemporaneous speaking is 
provided in the assembly program. 

Extemporaneous is a derivation from the 
Latin phrase “extempore” meaning “from or in 
time.” This implies that preparation and speak- 
ing have definite time limits. Memorization and 
stilted, elocutionary styles in delivery are objec- 
tionable in extemporaneous speaking activities. 

Dr. Glen E. Mills mentions that two common 
faults of public speaking are slovenliness and 
confusion in organization. The two can be over- 
come by demanding good outlining techniques 
and careful preparation. Flexibility and com- 
municative style make extemporaneous speaking 
desirable.!1 The art requires skill, and audiences 
prefer this kind of speaking. 

A speaker can use his personality to project 
his ideas and thoughts to them. According to 
Aristotle, the listener’s impressions and faith in 
the integrity of the speaker is the ethos. The 
ethos accounts for the preference and popularity 
of extemporaneous speaking. 


Contests in Extemporaneous Speaking 

Whenever speech activity enters the realm 
of competition, it becomes a contest. To be suc- 
cessful, it is imperative that the contestant be 
thoroughly prepared in the fundamental course 
of speech. Many schools hold annual extem- 
poraneous contests in speech with finals pre- 
sented in assembly. 


1. Mills, Glen E., Composing the Speech, Prentice Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1952, p. 19 
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Judging the Contest 
The director should see that judges are sup- 
plied with ballots, instructions, and rating sheets. 
Officials should be sure that the speaker’s name 
corresponds with his number in order: of speak- 
ing. The judging sheet should include the fol- 
lowing evaluation:2 
. Ability to stick to the subject. 
. Amount of well-chosen pertinent material. 
. Completeness of speech plan:—the ability 
to put over the purpose. 
. Sincerity and directness. 
. Ability to hold attention. 
Total ratings and rankings are awarded as 5 
for superior, 4 for excellent, 3 for good, 2 for fair, 
and 1 for poor. 


Suggestions for Contestants 


Students planning: to compete will attain 
higher ratings by following a plan: 
I. Preliminary plans before drawing: 
A. Be sure to become familiar with rules 
of this specific contest. 
B. Locate the library, card catalog, and 
place to prepare. 
C. Locate the periodicals and reference 
books. 

. Check the room where you will give 
the speech; note the acoustics, plan to 
adjust. 

. Plan to be near the appointed place for 
drawing one hour early. Sometimes 
directors fail to announce that extemp 
drawings are conducted earlier than 
speaking time. 

Preparation period after drawing: 

A. Find and review materials on hand. 

B. Plan speech according to the outline. 

C. Practice the speech aloud. 

D. Be accurate and punctual. 

Platform Personality 

A. Speak pleasantly with the audience. 

B. Be yourself. 

C. Keep notes as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible; better still, do not use them. 

. Be sincere with the desire to commu- 
nicate. 

. Start and stop on time. 

. Relax but do your best; that is all that 
is expected. 

. Keep your attention on the purpose of 
your speech. 

. Dress the part of a speaker. (Boys are 
cautioned to wear neat clothes; girls 
are apt to overdress). 


Original Oratory in Assembly 
Contests in original oratory are governed by 


2. Glen E. Mills, Lecture, (June 23, 1954), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
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rules and limitations. The director of speech 
activities is obligated to participate in local con- 
tests which sometimes seem to be mere promo- 
tion schemes. Judging and conducting of the 
contest is not placed under the director’s guid- 
ance. The director is merely the trainer. 

Original oratory deals with rhetorical princi- 
ples involving knowledge, attitude, and skill. It 
is the art of speaking. 

In organization, the oration should follow the 
principle: problem, solution, and pattern. 

Five principles an orator should know are: 

1. Choose own subject: a worthwhile time- 
lasting one; it should challenge the audience. 

2. The oration should move the feeling with 
an elevated style of eloquence and varied lan- 
guage. 

3. The speaker should practice before audi- 
ences and learn to adapt to them. He becomes 
“seasoned.” 

4. Employ an elevated but unobtrusive style 
giving the feeling of confidence and establishing 
ethos, and confidence. 

5. Begin with personal involvement of him 
self and the audience then move to a broader 
field—a universal one. 


Rules in Original Oratory 

The original oration may be on any subject 
the student chooses; however, it must be written 
by the student, although the teacher or other 
interested persons may offer suggestions as to 
correction of English, and copy. The time limit 
for original oration varies. Sometimes, there is 
a minimum limit. Quotations are limited to 150 
words. 


Judging Original Oratory 

When a student prepares for entering into 
competition, he should be familiar with the cri- 
teria for judging the contest in addition to the 
rules. 

Organizations, similar to the American Le- 
gion and the Knights of Pythias, have their own 
judging standards but most contests contain the 
following criteria: 

1. Originality of subject: Did the student 
write it? 

2. Thought content: Does the oration follow 
the formal steps in reflective thinking and rea- 
soning? 

3. Forms of support: What evidence is used 
in proving thought? 

4. Organization: Is unity and coherence used 
in sequence toward persuasion? 

5. Language: Does the speaker have force, 
emphasis, accuracy, and clarity in style? Can the 
listener detect freshness, variety and good usage? 

6. Audience Adaptation: Does the audience 


3. Glen E. Mills, Lecture, (June 24, 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


1954), Northwestern 
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show continued interest? Is it easy to recall the 
thought? 

7. Delivery: Is the voice, bodily action, plat- 
form behavior, eye contact, and style acceptable 
and pleasing to the listener? Do you believe 
him? 

The total effect is obtained by summing up 
the quality ratings ranging from superior valued 
at five points down to poor valued at one. A 
percentage score is sometimes given and the rank 
is determined by the highest total. 

Special Types of Public Speaking 

Several of the demonstrative types of public 
speaking are used in assemblies, on radio and 
civic programs. These require special techniques 
outlined briefly. 


Speech of Introduction 

I. Definition: A brief speech for the purpose 
of presenting a person or program. 

II. Function: Speaker acts as host construct- 
ing a triangular affair between guest—the speak- 
er—the speech, and the audience. 

III. Duties of the speaker: 
1. He enters the stage followed by guest. 
2. Makes the speech brief beginning with 
“Ladies and Gentlemen.” 
3. Informs the audience about the speaker 
and title. 

. The build-up should be appropriate. 
Avoid trite expressions. Arouse inter- 
est in speaker and message. 

. Close with identification of speaker 
and title.4 

Speech of Welcome 

I. Definition: A brief speech of courtesy 
ranging from informal remark to formal ritual. 
Appropriate statements that create good feeling. 

II. Function: Speeches are given to wel- 
come new members, parents, teachers, debate 
coaches, judges, distinguished visitors. 

III. Duties of the speaker: The content of 
the speech should contain: 

1. Reasons for welcome and importance 
of the occasion. 

. Reference to the group for whom the 
speaker is spokesman. 

. Give complimentary information about 
the guest speaker. 

. Establish a common bond relationship 
supported by illustration.5 


SPEECH FESTIVAL ASSEMBLY 
Speech Department 
Suggested Scripture: Matthew 5:12-18 
The first week in March is the Speech Fes- 
tival Week for speech students of Enid, Okla- 
homa. The festival is sponsored by a civic or- 
4. Mills, Glen E., Composing the Speech, Prentice Hall, Inc., 


New York, 1952, p. 54 
5. Ibid., p. 55 
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ganization, the Hi XII Club. For more than 25 
years this club has sponsored the festival as 
their annual youth project. This contest has 
many benefits. Pupils attaining superior awards 
in this festival often win state championships in 
high school forensic competition. 

The festival encourages the student to strive 
for improvement. Every student receives a cer- 
tificate of award for participation. Three degrees 
are recognized: superior, excellent, and good. 
Superior achievement winners receive a four- 
inch felt letter award in school colors. Excellent 
is signified by a two-inch letter. 

Fifty large letters and 125 smaller ones are 
given to each school. 

The finalists present the assembly program 
on Friday when the entire Hi XII Club members 
are guests. The business men attend in a body. 

Pupils, attaining superior rating, are pre- 
sented their letters by the Chairman of the Club. 
They are seated on the stage. 

Students judge and rate themselves; thus 
they learn to evaluate the forensic event. Em- 
phasis is placed upon working toward a higher 
standard of achievement rather than competi- 
tion. 

Sometimes, the Hi XII Club requests a pa- 
triotic theme but the selections are optional. 
These include poetry interpretation, public ad- 
dress or standard oratory, humorous, and dra- 
matic declamation. One requirement has been 
that all selections be memorized. 

At present, interscholastic forensic events do 
not require memorization and script is required 
for poetry interpretation but the difficulty then 
is teaching the student to use eye contact. He 
relies too much on script especially for over- 
coming stagefright. 

Forensic winners in high school events need 
to be “seasoned” by appearing before audiences. 
This can be accomplished by assembly presenta- 
tions. The emcee needs to relate some of the re- 
quirements regarding the particular contest. 

The Voice of Democracy Radio Contest Win- 
ners in the state may be presented. Also the 
American Legion Constitution and the Knights of 
Pythias safety speeches are good assembly ma- 
terial. 

RED CROSS ASSEMBLY 
Homemaking Department 
Suggested Scripture: Luke 10:25-37 

“Answer the Call—Join and Serve” was the 
theme of the American Red Cross Fund Drive 
last year. This theme gives opportunity for par- 
ticipation of the home-making group, the local 
Chapter of Future Nurses of America group, or 
the Junior Red Cross of the school. 

Dramatizations similar to Edith Cavell by 
Herman Hagedorn may be used. Humorous pres- 
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entations available include Guinea Pig by Ruth 
McKinney. Fourteen-year-old Ruth becomes the 
guinea pig in the Red Cross Lifesaving Camp. 
Incidents from the biographies of Clara Barton 
and Florence Nightingale also make good num- 
bers. Numerous poems are available. 

For information, write Edward Powers, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, American Red Cross, 
17th and D. Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The American Red Cross was organized near- 
ly 75 years ago by Clara Barton. Fifty years ago 
it was reincorporated under government super- 
vision. It is the traditional agent for Americans 
in times of disaster and gives relief to the sick 
and wounded. 

Red Cross directors are available as guest 
speakers for assembly programs. For junior high 
groups a planned interview of Gray Ladies, 
Nurses Aid, or the Entertainment staff of the 
Volunteer Service, will be appreciated. 

Around the world are persons who have been 
helped by the Red Cross. Greetings from these 
countries would be a novelty. An imaginary visit 
via a Magic carpet would be delightful. 


SPRING ROUND-UP ASSEMBLY 
Various Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Proverbs 2:1-9 

Spring Round-up has many possibilities not 
only for the physical education department but 
any group. Hobbies, winners in speech and mu- 
sic contests, and stunts from home economics 
form the nucleus for the assembly unit. 

When a theme has been decided, the class 
divides into groups and works out proposals for 
presentation. Each group has a leader and a 
recorder. Then the committee or the teacher de- 
cides on the numbers to be presented. 

If the stage is large, an entire class can ap- 
pear. 

Spring Sports was the theme of a junior 
high assembly. The girls demonstrated tennis, 
volley ball, rhythmic exercises, soft ball, and 
track. Six numbers were presented. The assem- 
bly was thirty minutes. 

A high school assembly program consisted of 
Rhythmic Round-up done in costumes. Indian 
dances, folk dances, and exercises were pre- 
sented. 

For Hobby Week round-up, March 13-19, the 
emcee presents a speaker riding a hobby horse. 
His speech includes the values of pursuing hob- 
bies. Then come demonstrations. These include 
varieties in sports, vocal and instrumental music, 
poetry, games, cartoon, and rope throwing. 

Thrilling experiences about hobbies, especial- 
ly those of the faculty are enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. If speeches are not appreciated, interviews 
can be used. A hobby round-up is always bene- 
ficial and entertaining. 
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Boy Scout Anniversary 


Boy Scout Week, February 6 to 12, marking 
the 45th anniversary of the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, will be observed throughout the nation by 
more than 3,660,000 boys and adult leaders. Since 
1910, more than 22,750,000 boys and men have 
been members. 

Sree mare suas “Building for a 

Building Better Tomorrow” is 

the birthday theme. 

Members of 95,000 

Units, through demon- 

strations and exhibits, 

will dramatize the pur- 

pose of Scouting and 

the rich heritage it has 
in this country. 

Boy Scout Week 
marks the completion 
of the first year of the 
National Conservation 
Good Turn the organi- 
zation has undertaken at the request of President 
Eisenhower. Units which have qualified will 
receive National Conservation Good Turn Cer- 
tificates of Merit awarded jointly by the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and the Interior, Ezra Taft 
Benson and Douglas McKay, respectively.—Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York 
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It’s For A Wonderful Cause 

We’re asked to tell you about two requests 
for assistance. The U.S. Olympic Committee 
needs to raise more than a million dollars to send 
a U.S. Team to the next Olympics. Although this 
is an adult activity, we’re on the side of the 
Olympics because of our belief in amateur com- 
petition. To honor the memory of Dr. James 
Naismith, inventor of basketball, funds for a 
living memorial, a hospital to be built at his 
birthplace in Almonte, Canada, are being raised. 
We know that gate receipts immediately become 
a part of the internal funds of any school district. 
A school, as a tax supported institution, may not 
give contributions from any of its funds to any 
cause no matter how worthy. It is permissible, 
however, to have an “Olympics Night” or a “Nai- 
smith Night,” or both, at which game a volun- 
tary collection may be taken. 


Don’t Curb Student Activities 
Said Michigan’s State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction Clair L. Taylor: 
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“|. . The single greatest cure for youth de- 
linquency is a well organized program of educa- 
tion, recreation, and work-learn experiences for 
older boys and girls. The churches, the homes, 
the schools, and every agency should join hands 
on a year-round basis in the community to pro- 
vide activities for youth.” 

Said Superintendent William Jansen of New 
York City: 

“|. . As for what the schools can do—it can 
be stated simply: Develop in all our children 
the fundamental skills and attitudes necessary 
for living in our world today and provide a pro- 
gram so that every child, within his ability, can 
with reasonable effort on his part, achieve a 
measure of success. 

“|. . Every child needs a feeling of confi- 
dence and success in a worthwhile activity. If he 
doesn’t get it in school or in the home, he may 
get it with a gang.’”—Dramatics Magazine 


Athletics Not Comparatively Dangerous 

There were only 11 deaths in the U.S. result- 
ing from competitive athletics in the two years 
1951-1952. Baseball and softball accounted for 
four of the deaths; golf, three; basketball, two; 
and football and track, one death each. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. says the hazards of 
competitive athletics are not great.—Indiana 
Teacher 


Bibliography on Railroads Available 

A new “Bibliography of Railroad Literature’ 
has been published by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads to answer questions concerning 
railway literature. Much of the material listed 
is useful to teachers or students in their study of 
transportation in the classroom. The booklet is 
distributed by the American Association of Rail- 
roads, Washington 6, D.C., though the titles listed 
must be secured from the publisher. — Ohio 
Schools 


’ 


And Now It’s “Cool” 

Among musicians, the term jazz is used to 
cover developments of American folk music. In 
the 1920’s jazz was called Dixieland and rag- 
time; in the ’30’s it was big band swing and 
boogie woogie; it was bop in the ’40s and now in 
the ’50s it’s “cool jazz.” All of this American 
music grew from various families of folk music 
around the turn of the century, when the West- 
ern and hillbilly melodies and the American 
Negro blues began to converge. — AMC News, 
160 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Aircraft Bulletin Is Available 

United. Aircraft Corporation has _ recently 
published a new picture book, “The Age of 
Flight.” This particular book attempts to por- 
tray in a limited number of pages the present 
aviation scene in the fields of commercial and 
military planes, engines, propellers, plane de- 
sign, trend to jets, and other information of in- 
terest to children. 

The booklet is free of charge. Write to the 
United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford 8, 
Connecticut. 


Learn All About It 
How are you using your bulletin boards? 
Do they give your children a clue as to what 
will be happening in the room? BULLETIN 
BOARDS FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING (color, 
sound, 11 min.) can be rented from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Visual Aids Dept., 107% S. 


Wright St., Champaign, Illinois. 


Toy Band Instruments Make Music 

Sparkling new toy band instruments includ- 
ing a deep-toned tuba and a golden glockenspiel 
are molded of Bakelite high-impact styrene 
plastic to resist shocks and breakage. Light in 
weight yet strong, Bakelite styrene plastic is 
molded to reproduce authentic but scaled-down 
details of real professional instruments and plat- 
ed with shining gold and silver. Standing near- 
ly three feet high, the tuba has a giant bell 
more than three feet in circumference. Simply 
pushing down the valve to one of the eight brass, 
hand-tuned reeds and blowing through the ad- 


justable swivel mouthpiece produces a fine deep 
tuba tone. The glockenspiel may be used in a 
marching band outdoors or as a xylophone in- 
doors. Measuring 25 inches long and 11 inches 
wide, it has full scale of eight precision-tuned 
metal bars. Realistically shaped carrying cases 
are furnished with a music holder and easy-play 
instruction book containing many songs and 
marches. The instruments are produced by 
Emenee Industries, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


To Make Survey Re/ Comics 

As a help to the evaluation of comic books, 
motion pictures, and radio and TV programs, 
the action committee in these areas of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
prepared Guides for Evaluation of these media. 

The Evaluation Guides have been distributed 
to local associations, not as a means for setting 
up approved and disapproved lists, but as a 
tool to be used for the examination of the con- 
tent of mass media designed for youth. 

The Evaluation Guides in themselves are not 
functional unless they are followed up by ac- 
tion from individuals, the committee pointed out. 
Fifty individuals who approach a distributor, 
broadcaster, theater manager, or publisher, one 
by one, will exert more influence than an or- 
ganized group committed to a program, even 
though the group may represent larger numbers. 
Expressed approval when deserved will encour- 
age producing groups to maintain acceptable 
standards. —Martin E. Jones & Co., Public Re- 
lations, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














A Truly Different and Richly Rewarding Three-Act Comedy 


| 





” The Little Dog Laughed " 


sl | 

















One interior-exterior combination setting. 
CAST: 5 Men, 5 Women, plus 5 "'star-for- 
the-scene" roles for girls who appear in 
Act Il only. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED PLAYBOOKS: 85¢ EACH 





Royalty: $1 to $25 on Percentage Plan 





Free ROW-PETERSON Play Catalog sent at your request! 
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__[low We Do It 


ORGANIZING AN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS CLUB 

At the time I started teaching at Troy High 
School activities were at a minimum with the 
exception of athletics. I introduced a course 
into the school called International Relations. 
It was, in turn, set up on an elective basis. My 
main concern was to create an interest in all 
the students of the school toward a better under- 
standing of international affairs; therefore, I 
sponsored the International Relations Club. I 
believe that anything worth doing should be 
worth doing in class. However, some of the plans 
suggested were not approved of by the admin- 
istration for class time; therefore, we had to 
carry through on our own time (after school 





The club started with a membership of six 
as shown in the picture. The enthusiasm grew 
by leaps and bounds until the membership had 
reached eighty-sevenh. 

The objectives of the club were set up and 
officers were elected. To create an interest 
among the students we had many hall displays, 
one of which is shown in the picture depicting 
the members of the Security Council and their 
geographical location. 

This was only one of many ideas brought 
forth by members of the club. They also headed 
such things as clothing drives. In fact, one of 
our former teachers and his wife, who are now 
teaching in Turkey, wrote our school asking for 
clothing needed for the children in their area. 
The members of the club headed this drive and 
it was a huge success. 

Pictures, drawn by the students, depicting 
the difficulties of these unfortunate children 
were literally plastered all over; not only with- 
in the school but also within the community and 
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outlying communities. I have often been amazed 
at the terrific ability and initiative these stu- 
dents have. They also wrote many letters to 
students in other countries. They were very 
much surprised and amazed at the tremendous 
response they received. 

Later in the year, however, the members of 
the club came to the realization that they could 
not function effectively unless they had money 
with which to carry on; hence, they spent the 
next few months planning dances, bazaars, etc., 
with which to raise the necessary funds. The 
money went for such things as expenses within 
the club and speakers to be brought into the 
school to address students at assemblies. Most 
of the money, however, was used for such things 
as CARE, etc. 

The club was active and very successful. 
Recognition from the administration was even 
becoming quite evident. The club lasted for 
the remainder of the school year, however, mem- 
bership dropped off and interest in the club be- 
came lax. Two main reasons for this, I believe, 
was lack of administrative cooperation; and al- 
so because the students seemed to run out of 
ideas. 

It appeared to me that when new ideas were 
brought about stimulation and motivation in- 
creased; but when new ideas eventually became 
few and far between, apathy toward the club 
became quite apparent. By the end of the school 
year enthusiasm within the club was at a pretty 
low ebb. The summer intervened and when the 
fall term began an attempt was made to reor- 
ganize the club, but to no avail. 

The writer believes, very strongly, that there 
is a great need for these extracurricular activ- 
ities. However, my problem is to bring about 
the perpetuation of not only this activity which 
I have mentioned, but all activities. If anything 
in the so-called extracurricular program is of 
educational value, it is only right that it be done 
by our public schools not only after school hours, 
but during the course of a school day also.— 
Bernard Smink, Troy Township High School, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


EDUCATORS INTERPRET 
CONSERVATION 

One of the major needs in conservation edu- 
cation is clarification of fundamental concepts. 
If conservation is interpreted as saving, preserv- 
ing, or hoarding, teaching possibilities are very 
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limited and the field is soon exhausted with a 
few sentimental warnings. To teach conserva- 
tion on the basis of hoarding natural resources, 
or on the basis of ‘‘Woodsman Spare That Tree,” 
is like trying to keep up the Santa Claus myth. 

If schools are to provide effective teaching 
to the end that students will be better able to 
solve problems dealing with our natural re- 
sources, educators should use the same meaning 
as do wildlife specialists, soil conservationists, 
foresters, water specialists, and others who work 
with natural resources. 


Cites Meaning 


Conservation education can be described as 
an area of learning—teachable, understandable, 
and practical in application in real situations. 
It can be taught as an integrated part of the 
course of study and will often give added zest 
to any subject at all grade levels. 

In defining conservation, we must consider 
the axiom of the “greatest good from our natural 
resources to the greatest number for the longest 
period of time.” To simplify this, we may de- 
fine conservation as being the wise use of all our 
natural resources. Conservation deals with con- 
trollable resources—soil, water, vegetation, ani- 
mal life, minerals, and recreational resources. 


Creates Awareness 

Emphasis in teaching conservation must min- 
imize discussion about the mistake of non-con- 
servation practices of the past, and, instead, 
create an awareness for the need of an action 
program for the future. Varied understandings 
showing need for harmony between man and na- 
ture will soon become attitudes. These attitudes 
in turn develop into a philosophy or way of 
life—the goal of good conservation education. 
Educators thus share the responsibility of bring- 
ing about this much needed philosophy.—The 
Manitoba School Journal 


ARRANGE ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


The Assembly Program Committee of Gra- 
ham High school presented their plans for as- 
sembly programs for the new term early in the 
year. Martha Nickolson presided and _ intro- 
duced the other student members of the Com- 
mittee. They are Carol Cave, Dick Comstock, 
and Jimmy Watts. Faculty members of the 
Committee are Mrs. A. W. Johnston, chairman; 
Miss Nancy O’Kelley; and Mr. Holman Lee. 

The objectives of assembly programs as given 
by Jimmy Watts are as follows: 


SMH (UAL UVUUUUULULULULAUALTOUEUU UAT 


RAISE $50 TO $500 (AND MORE) 


its program or special project. 


CLASSES CLUBS 
P-TA’s: CAMPERS 
CURRICULAR GROUPS 
SHOPS 


BANDS TEAMS 
SAFETY PATROLS 
BOY SCOUTS 


Insufficient Budget Allotment? 


Capitol? 


*Absolutely no cost to group 

*“No money advanced 

“Pay for soap products after products are sold. 
*Return unsold products, if any, for full credit 
*Short & Quick sale 


UNIQUE PRODUCTS 
GOOD CONSUMER VALUE 


problem. Tell us, too, the number in your group. 


PICTO-SOAP COMPANY 


Dept. B, 815 Locust St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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No Cost Fund-Raising Program for School Groups 


Your group can raise all or a major portion of its money needs for 


Deficient Group Treas- 
ury? Want to Round out This Year’s Program with a 
Little Extra? Taking a Trip to Washington or the State 


OUR PROGRAM FOR FUND RAISING OFFERS THESE ADVANTAGES 


*Tested & proven by hundreds and hundreds of groups 
DISTINCTIVE PACKAGES 


How much would you like to raise? Write now, and tell us your 


All Purpose Gift to School 
Band Uniforms & Instruments 
Library Funds 

Class Plays 

Sports Equipment 

School Paper Needs 
Scholarship Activities 

Safety Patrol Equipment 
Foreign Affairs Projects 
Historical or Social Study Tours 


HI-Y‘s 
EXTRA- 
WORK- 


Civic Programs 

Shop Equipment & Materials 
Office Equipment & Supplies 
Gym & Swimming Pool Programs 
Playground Equipment 

Camping & Camping Equipment 
Interscholastic Projects 
Extracurricular Activities 

Trips to Washington or State Capitols 
Driving Instruction Needs 

Drama or Choral Activities 
Special Programs 


Teachers—Want to Supplement Your 
Income? Write Picto-Soap Co. 
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. To unify the school. 

2. To educate pupils in common ideals and at- 
titudes. 

. To supplement class room work. 

. To impress the desired ideals and virtues, 
such as courtesy, thrift, kindness, and hon- 
esty. 

. To widen and deepen the students’ interests. 

. To inspire the worthy use of leisure time. 

. To recognize and publicize worthwhile 
achievements. 

. To develop self-expression. 

. To emphasize correct audience habits. 

. To unify the school and community inter- 
ests. 

. To promote patriotism. 

Martha Nickolson stressed three qualities 
desirable for good programs: educational, en- 
tertaining, and inspirational. 

Dick Comstock stated that these aims can be 
achieved only through co-operation of all. Carol 
Cave asked for participation of everyone in the 
following programs. 

A list of proposed programs will be posted 
and each home room will select from this on 
September 23. Also the Committee will reward 
the student who submits the best drawing as 
a cover for the program booklet. It must carry 
out the slogan: Unite for Progress. 

Assisting with musical selections were Billy 
Gray, Von Easterling, Rubyetta Easterling, Ann 
Maples, and Loretta Gough. 


Assembly programs are scheduled for each 


Wednesday at 1:20 in the high school auditorium. . 


The public is cordially invited to attend. —Betty 
Jane Lasater, Chairman, Publicity Committee, 
Student Council, Graham High School, Graham, 
Texas 


A STUDENT COMMITTEEE — 
PROJECT 


One Christmas, the Publicity Committee of 
Vincentian Institute’s C.Y.O. (Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization) was trying to, discover some new ef- 
fect for a decoration and project. It was sug- 
gested that a Christmas Crib be made entirely by 
artistic students. 

First several girls were chosen to draw the 
figures which were to be placed in the stable. 





PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guaran- 
teed $7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. 
Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 West Farwell Ave., Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 
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They used cardboard figures from a ready-made 
set as models but on a larger scale. Originality 
was also employed. The figures were painted 
with water colors on heavy paper which was 
later pasted on cardboard for durability. 

Next the stable itself was made. A large card- 
board box three feet long and two feet wide 
painted with tempera paints, appeared very 
realistic. Two pieces of cardboard were slanted 
for the roof. For the ground in the stable straw 
was obtained while Christmas tree branches 
were scattered on the roof and at the sides. 

The background was painted in the tempera 
on an unbleached muslin. The sky was mid- 
night blue with fading stars sprinkled through- 
out. Varying yellows with touches of white were 
used to suggest the setting sun. 

In the distance there could be seen the town 
of Bethlehem with rolling hills and palm trees 
surrounding it. We placed the stable on a large 
table which was covered with green crepe paper. 

The exhibit received a great deal of attention 
and the students were especially proud of their 
accomplishments.—Marie Weinman, Vincentian 
Institute, Albany 3, New York 





Statement by Governor Robert B. Meyner 
On Behalf of Student Council Week 


A number of years ago, Walter Hines Page 
wrote, “There is one thing better than good 
government, and that is government in which all 
the people have a part.”” With this ideal in mind, 
the high schools of New Jersey have organized 
student councils, through which their students 
have the opportunity of participating in the gov- 
ernment of the school. In adopting this type of 
organization, the schools have recognized a fun- 
damental precept of democratic rule: that the 
people will obey just laws which they under- 
stand, and which they have helped to shape. 

A great deal of the order and discipline of 
American life is based on the same principle of 
the consent of the self-governed. We could not 
otherwise have a country in which traffic lights, 
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self-service supermarkets, and orderly lines out- 
side ticket booths would be possible. The goal of 
our schools is to promote self-discipline in our 
youth, because we conceive it to be the highest 
form of discipline. 

As long as we can perpetuate in each new 
generation the ideals of self-reliance coupled 
with one’s responsibility to his fellow man, and 
as long as we train from childhood toward the 
goal of willingness to serve in public office with 
intelligence and honesty, we shall be safe from 
the impacts of totalitarian doctrines. Your stu- 
dent councils form the training ground for gov- 
ernment service at all levels. They illustrate the 
fallacy of any idea that government is an or- 
ganization apart from the people, and the power 
of the electorate to bring about changes for the 
better. 

As Governor of New Jersey I am glad to join 
with the New Jersey Association of High School 
Councils in proclaiming the week of November 
14 as Student Council Week. In your schools and 
communities I trust that you will; give approp- 
riate consideration to the importante of this pro- 
gram in our public schools.—Robert B. Meyner, 
Governor of New Jersey 








Com edy Cues 


Male vs. Female 


She: The only trouble with men is that every- 
thing you say goes in one ear and out the other; 
there’s nothing there to stop it. 

He: The only trouble with women is that ev- 
erything you say goes in both ears and out their 
mouth and nothing can stop it. 


Who Would? 


Headed for one of the big convention activ- 
ities, one attractive teacher shocked her Boston- 
reared escort by drawing on her gloves as they 
started down the street. 

“Where I come from,” chided the young man, 
“people would as soon see a woman put on her 
stockings in public as her gloves.” 

“Where I come from,” replied our heroine, 
“they’d rather.”—Ex. 
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An Answer Book 
for All Teachers 


Don’t learn the hard way 


Success in professional courses 
does not mean success in a 
teaching job. An A in Teacher 
oe ~ training does not preclude an 
aU =F in teaching. 
PROBLEM PUBLIC” it doesn’t make sense, or does 
’ ate, it? 


a iy 


Not what a teacher knows, 
but WHOM he knows, is what 
counts. 


Jokes on the teacher have 
universal appeal--like those on 
the policeman and mother-in- 
law. 


Teacher Teamwork witha Pgrents demand of teachers 


~ — “examples” for their children 
Y . 
eh Vette that they themselves will not 


set. 


This book is a positive and constructive treatment of the basic 
problem of our public schools—the problem of public understanding, 
co-operation, and support. In a practical and entertaining manner, 
it shows the teacher how he, or she, can step-up matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance of a public school program to its active endorsement and 
replace public indifference with sympathetic enthusiasm. 


After reading this book, every school administrator will recommend 
it to his teacher. 


Price $2.00 


School Activities Publishing Company 


1041 New Hampshire, Lawrence, Kansas 






































Do you need help on Sex Guidance? 


This book is planned to help every school to deal with its own particular problems of sex educa- 
tion—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, how, where, and to what extent. There 
are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts on the sex activities, information, and attitudes of young people, 
and succeeding chapters abound in more specialized data. And there are 44 pages of bibliographies 
and lists of teaching aids and professional materials in sex education. 

A special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “life adjustment” and “family life 
education” programs now being stressed. Read the table of contents below and order a copy to- 
day! 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN, RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 
+ By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL——— 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Il. 
Senior Specialist in Health Education, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
... Head of Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma 
... Chairman of National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life 
in the Schools of the National Council on Family Relations. 


Foreword by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
CONTENTS 

Part 1. Evidence of Need and Results 14. Building Support for the Program 

A Concept of Sex 15. Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, and 
2. Evidence of the Need for Sex Education Education 
3. The Evidence Mounts 16. Launching the Program 

Sia eee 5a Practic: . a ; pee aa . . . 
- Sex Education is Practicable 17. Methods of Initiating and Directing Class 


Part Il. Philosophy and Objectives Discussion 


5. The Scope of Sex Education 
. The Basic Principles of Sex Education = - 
7. Objectives in Sex Education for the Pre- 19. Appraising a Program of Sex Education 


18. Techniques and Procedures of Individual 
Counseling 


adolescent 
. Objectives in Sex Education for Adoles- Part V. Content and Materials in Sex 
cent and Older Youth Education 


Part III. Institutional Relationships 20. The Contribution of the Elementary School 
Y9. The School in Sex Education 21. The Contribution of the High School Sub- 
10. The Home in Sex Education jects 
11. lhe Church in Sex Education : as 22. Illustrations of Integrative Procedure 
12. Community Resources in Sex Education 26 : : eer . 
; 3. Courses in Marriage and Family Relations 
Part IV, Methods in Sex Education 24. The College and Sex Education 
13. Approaches to Sex Education 25. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 


List price $4.50 
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